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A story about a policyholder who wrote an agent that, having 
consecrated himself wholly to the Lord, he felt it incumbent on 
himself to give up his life assurance policy, is going the rounds. 
In direct contrast to that anecdote it is noteworthy that the 
Rev. W. Moore Ede, rector of Gateshead, Eng., at a recent 
meeting of the British Association for Advancement of Science, 
read a paper on the subject of National Pensions, urging that all 
persons be required to pay £6 ros. on reaching the age of 
twenty-one years, either in one payment or otherwise, all per- 
sons at the age of sixty-five to receive a pension of five shillings 
per week. Evidently Mr. Eda, a minister of the gospel, does 
not agree with the backsliding policyholder in the opinion that 
aman should make no provision for himself or his family, while 
trusting blindly that “the J.ord will provide,” whatever may be 
thought by insurance experts of Mr. Ede’s idea of compulsory 
savings. 





It is gratifying to note that life assurance is getting to be 
more and more a matter of everyday talk among the people. 
In the ordinary walks of life one is apt to hear the subject 
referred to just as other necessities are daily talked of. We 
were in the office of a prominent lawyer a short time ago, and 
in casually looking at a list of securities in the name of a rela- 
tive of the legal friend noticed a “ one-half interest in a policy 
for $10,000, issued by the company on the life of ‘es 
Within a few minutes after leaving the office, we overheard a 
couple, evidently man and wife, conversing about some domestic 
expenses, and the woman incidentally said: “ I have to pay eighty 
cents for assurance next week, remember.” This small amount 
could not pay for a great deal of assurance, and it probably 
represented a weekly payment for two or three policies on the 
industrial plan. But the truth is just as apparent that the value 
of assurance is understood by such persons of the lower class as 
well as it is by their wealthier neighbors. It is a satisfactory 
sign of the times to see evidences on the part of the masses of 
a fuller comprehension of the value of life assurance. 





AMONG any gathering of assurance men it is possible to find 
one or two persons possessed of a fund of information about 
everybody and everything, and who usually speak in deprecatory 
tones of the success of others and the methods employed by 
them to gain superiority. These persons can tell you just how 
so-and-so secured such a lot of business for his agency, what 
Promises he held out—in short, evince so perfect a knowledge 
of how everyone else does his work that one feels tempted to ask 
when the informant found time to do any business, considering 
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the time it must take for him to get so fully posted about every- 
body else’s affairs. Men of this stamp rarely get on in the 
world, their inquisitiveness and the consequent neglect of duty 
in trying to gratify this passion for useless knowledge keeping 
them back. It may be laid down as an axiom that the man who 
forgets all the idle talk he hears, or still better refuses to hear it, 
and devotes his time to working energetically and honestly in 
his own sphere, is never to be found for any great length of 
time far down in the ranks. The go-ahead, successful agent is 
too much occupied with his own affairs to worry about those of 
others. The agent who divides his time between business and 
gossip, favoring the latter, always has been and always will get 
left in competition for business. 





It was only a scrap of paper, but the perusal of the words 
upon it brought light into the darkness and hope to the breasts 
of those who were watching at the bedside of a man who lay 
unconscious, slowly passing away from the earth. This paper 
meant the difference between poverty and competence ; between 
a life of comparative ease and a long, bitter struggle against 
adverse circumstances. ‘The man of whom we write had been in 
the prime of life, robust and healthy, but while driving he was 
thrown from his carriage and, falling upon his head, received 
such injuries that he was carried in a dying state to the home he 
had left a short time previously. He was a kind and indulgent 
parent ; he spent his money freely, keeping right up to his 
income, and was a popular man among his neighbors. It was a 
bitter blow to the family to see the father of the household thus 
stricken down. In looking through papers found in his pockets 
areceipt forthe last premium on an assurance policy for $10,000 
was found, and as he had never said anything about carrying 
the policy the joy of the wife and children on the discovery can 
be imagined. How much it meant to them! If he lived he 
could easily pay debts incurred in furnishing the best medical 
advice and if he died there was money enough coming to pay 
these charges and still make provision for the future. ‘That 
scrap of paper was a silent witness to the love of the husband 
and father for his family, and showed how he had paid a gener- 
ous heed to the moral demands upon him to provide for the 
future welfare of his dependents. 





Tue Insurance Agent of London does not give good advice 
when it says to assurance agents, “Pick out an acquaintance, 
get all his circumstances at your fingerends, and then go for 
him.” This is a rock upon which has been split the hope and 
fortune of too many agents already. He should net rely too 
much on his friends. The best course for a canvasser to pursue 
in any business is to make no distinction between strangers and 
friends. He is apt to get a better and more businesslike hear- 
ing from strangers than from friends. In fact, it might be said 
that acquaintances and friends are at the start his real enemies. 
They know of the solicitor’s circumstances as well as he does 
theirs; they often try to shake his faith in the work as a means 
of livelihood, and if they do make up their mind to assure, 
make him feel that a great favor has been granted. If he even- 
tually gives up assurance work, the business he wrote is more 
likely to lapse than if he remained, so that it is certainly not to 
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the interest of the companies to encourage agents to direct their 
canvass at first amongst acquaintances and friends. Pushing 
for business among strangers may be a harder “ road to hoe”’ in 
some respects ; but the agent profits by it in the long run. He 
learns to overcome difficulties quicker, and when he has attained 
a fair degree of success and has become competent to talk 
intelligently about his company and its plans—when he has 
acquired, in fact, the prestige of a man who is making headway 
in life, his acquaintances and others on whom he may have any 
claim for recognition will readily give him such business as 
they can, and it will then be of a better character, because of 
his having demonstrated his ability to get along without their 
assistance, grudged or ungrudged. 





AMALGAMATION and consolidation of corporations is the 
tendency of the times. There are in this country 400 stock fire 
insurance companies, about 70 of which have funds exceeding 
the million-dollar point and do an extended agency business. 
From time to time the directors of some small company lose 
heart because of the discouraging outlook for business occa- 
sioned by heavy fire losses and excessive competition, and vote 
to stop business, influenced to take that step in no little degree 
by the inducement offered by some one of the large companies 
to pay a handsome sum for taking over the business of the 
smaller company. The stockholders of the latter organization 
are enabled in this way to dispose of a business on which they 
might in the early future experience disastrous losses, with a 
possible chance of incurring insolvency. They will gladly take 
advantage of a golden opportunity to reinsure a business in 
which great risk is involved, if thereby they can relieve the 
company of all liability and be enabled at the same time to re- 
turn to their own pockets a surplus dividend in addition to the 
original capital invested. Oftentimes the reinsuring company 
will realize beneficial results by taking over the business of such 
small organizations, for thereby it is enabled, if extending its 
business in the territory where most of the risks are located, to 
get an established volume of premium without the labor of 
building up the same by patient and persistent effort. But reinsur- 
ing another company’s business, does not always insure selec- 
tion to the extent that the latter plan referred to does. Prob- 
ably the chief cause for promoting desire on the part of a 
company to let another office take over its business, comes from 
heavy fire losses occasioned by poor selection of business, and 
withdrawal from the field of fire underwriting very frequently 
means that the business of the company is unprofitable, because 
its managers, through ignorance or carelessness, have been un- 
fortunate in the character of business accepted by them. Let 
this be as it may, the company reinsured usually disposes of its 
business at a profitable figure. Representatives of the large com- 
panies in all parts of the country eagerly watch the opportunity 
to purchase the business of a local or small agency office, and 
will readily offer from sixty to seventy per cent for such busi- 
ness. It is not an unusual thing for a company to organize in 
this or that locality with as small a capital as the laws of the 
State will permit, measure its operations by a limited scale, and, 
after continuing in existence for a long enough time to establish a 
fair nucleus of business, will reinsure that business at a handsome 
profit, and the officers will then turn their attention to some 
other enterprise, the purpose never having been to keep the 
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company in the field, it having been formed merely with a 
speculative object in view. Such transactions mean nice mar 
gins of profit to the one or two persons managing the reinsured 
company if they be shrewd, wide-awake men; for the results jn 
proportion to the amount of premiums transferred, as a general 
thing, considerably exceed the ordinary rate of commission paid 
to agents or brokers for business. An underwriter remarked to ys 
not long since: “A smart agent can make money by organiz. 
ing a company ina locality where the insurance laws do not 
require a large capital, or the company can be started og 
the mutual plan for that matter, and in twelve months he cap 
get a dozen reputable companies to bid to take over the bus 
An insurance man can makea great deal more money 
It costs 


ness. 
that way than by doing business as an agent or broker. 
fifteen per cent to get the business into the office of the com. 
pany, which is afterwards disposed of for seventy per cent, the 
difference being made up by the small item of office expense anda 
large margin of profit. But it would be to the interest of the larger 
and stronger companies, as well as of their local agents, to let 
the weaker companies retire from the field of underwriting at 
their own volition. Then the business thus left by them could 
be secured threugh the local agents at the regular rate of com- 
mission, rather than at the costly prices paid to effect a reinsur- 


ance contract.” 





WE have frequently had occasion to remark that when the 
outside press undertake to handle insurance matters by writers 
inexpert in the principles of the business, such writers generally 
succeed in making themselves ridiculous. In Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper two articles on life assurance, meant to be 
sensational, have appeared lately and more of a similar charac- 
The writer signs himself “ Hermit,” a om d 


ter is promised. 
A hermit is defined 


plume which is certainly most appropriate. 
by Webster as “a person who retires from society ; a recluse.” 
Evidently this hermit has lived in solitude for many years, at 
least from life assurance circles, and his contributions give proof 
that he has not the technical knowledge to handle the subject 
treated. His statements are of such a nature as to cause his 
intelligent readers more amusement than anything else. For 
instance, when he says that if one of the large company’s accl- 
mulations continue in the same ratio for the next twenty yeals 
as they have in the past, it will have at the end of that time 
a surplus of over one thousand million dollars, everyone knows 
that he is talking nonsense. While it might have been easy for 
a company with a small surplus of, say, $300,000 twenty yeals 
ago to have accumulated a surplus in twenty years of 
$20,000,000, yet it is manifestly impossible for it to continue 
that same ratio for another twenty years, which is the hypo 
thesis upon which “ Hermit” proceeds. Even consideration 0 
the high rates of interest realized in the past and not to be 
expected in the future is not necessary in dealing with this 
ridiculous assumption. As most of his statements are on 4 pal 
with this, it is hardly worth while to go into details. One 
point, however, it is desirable to enlighten him. He states that 
the legal reserve companies receive annually in premium 
from $40 to $55 per $rooo assured and return only from $10 
to $12 in death claims, and asks what has become of the 
remainder. Perhaps these figures may enlighten him: Ip 
1888 the twenty-nine companies doing business in this 
State received in premiums $114,359,530. Of this amouml 
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they returned to policyholders $48,569,965 for death claims, 
endowments and annuities; $11,234,569 for lapsed and 
surrendered policies, and $14,324,827 as dividends, making 
a total of $74,129,361 returned to policyholders. The ex- 
penses, amounting to $29,239,785, were all paid out of the 
interest income, and there was a balance left of $347,369. 
This, added to the unexpended premiums, $40,230,169, makes 
a total of $40,577,538, which was added to the companies’ assets 
for the further protection of the policyholders. In accordance 
with the State law, which requires the life companies to main- 
tain an adequate reserve, $37,884,933 was added to the 
reserves, $1,254,097 was set apart for other liabilities, such as 
death claims unpaid, etc., and the remainder added to the sur- 
plus funds. Nor was 1888 an exceptional year in this respect. 
Since organization forty-three companies have received from 
policyholders $1,680,779,280 ; of this amount $1,187,897,849 
has been returned to them or their heirs, and these compa- 
nies now hold $659,793,114 for the protection of the as- 
sured. In other words, the companies have paid all their 
expenses from their interest income, and have in addi- 
tion accumulated $166,911,683 more than their policy- 
holders have paid in, which is held for the assured’s protec- 
tion, and the Landling of which is subject to the supervision of 
insurance officials appointed by the different States. It is such 
achievements as these that induce men to assure their lives in legal 
reserve companies, for they reason, if such magnificent results 
have been accomplished in the past, which has scarcely been more 
than an experimental period, what may not be expected in the 
future? “Hermit” had better go back to solitude with these 
facts, and remain until he has gained a more thorough acquaint- 
ance with the principles and practice of life assurance at present 
in vogue. 





INSURANCE ABROAD. 





AMERICAN LIFE COMPANIES IN GERMANY. 


WHEN foreign insurance companies have considered it to their interests to 
transact business in the United States they have found no special obstacle in 
the way of their doing so. They have, of course, to come into competition 
with the home companies, but we recognize the fact that the home companies 
cannot be much injured by their coming, unless the advantages which the com- 
panies in this country offer are inferior to those offered by the foreign com- 
panies, and in that case it would be adverse to the interests of our own 
citizens to hinder them from availing themselves of any superior advantages 
which may possibly be offered by the foreign companies. And our home 
companies themselves are too confident of their own merits to shrink from 
competition with any foreign offices which may desire to come here. The 
result is that the foreign companies here operate practically on the same basis 
as the home companies. No effort is made to excite hostility against them ; 
they are under no special disadvantage, and their success or failure depends 
entirely upon themselves. 

We are sorry to have to say that our enterprising companies which extend 
their business into foreign fields often do not meet with the same liberal 
reception. The foreign companies seem unwilling to have their merits tested 
by direct competition with the American companies, and they often resort to 
most unworthy means in the endeavor to break down the business and reputa- 
tion of the American companies. There has been occasion recently to notice 
this in connection with a baseless attack on the American companies, which 
appeared in the columns of The Edinburgh Evening-Dispatch, and which was 
evidently inspired by one of the large Scottish companies—the Scottish Provi- 
dent Institution. Tne German companies have long and persistently pursued 
the same course, their managers not being intelligent enough to perceive that 
by so doing they publicly acknowledge their inability to meet the American 


¢ompanies in fair competition. The persistence and virulence of their attacks 
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are, we venture to think, clearly traceable to the weakness of their position. 
If the spirit of these companies had been progressive, liberal and far-sighted, 
like that of the American companies, we do not believe that they would have 
needed to descend to unworthy means from dread of American competition. 

Until the advent of the American companies the German people were prac- 
tically in the power of the native institutions, whose policy conditions were 
very exacting and so worded that there was little hope of justice to the policy - 
holder if the company desired to dispute his claim. Indeed, in many of the 
German companies the policyholders had little opportunity of knowing the 
conditions which were liable to lead to a forfeiture of their policies, because 
the policy merely contained a notice that the contract was closed on the con- 
ditions of the company’s charter or rules of settlement, which the policyholders 
seldom had any opportunity of seeing. So great was this evil that ore of the 
German insurance journals was impelled to suggest that it would amount to 
the same thing and be more convenient to make the policy pledge the company 
to pay the amount assured to the heirs of the policyholder if i¢ suited the com- 
pany todo so. Asa result of these unjust conditions the companies derived a 
large profit from the forfeiture of disputed policies, the burden falling chiefly 
on the widows and orphans of the poorer policyholders who could not afford 
to enter into an almost hopeless legal contest with the rich and powerful com- 
panies. ‘There was little danger of the companies being forced into court, 
because the amount in dispute was usually small, as large policies were almost 
unknown, the average amount in the German companies being hardly $750. 

When, therefore, the Equitable Life Assurance Society, a company which 
had won fame and extraordinary success by instituting reforms and lib- 
eralizing the contract of life assurance, established agencies in Germany 
and began pushing the business with the energy and liberality so char- 
acteristic of the American companies, the German companies saw not only 
their objectionable sources of profit threatened, but the very existence of their 
business in jeopardy. Had their managers been men of wide views and 
sound business instincts the proper course for them to have adopted was very 
clear. They should have studied the causes of the magnificent success 
achieved by such companies as the Mutual, the Equitable and the New York 
Life, and should have competed with them, and even tried to surpass them, 
in adopting the most advanced and enlightened policy. The interests and 
convenience of the policyholders should have been consulted at every point. 
Improved forms of assurance should have been adopted, the policies made 
incontestable, legal contests, even in the case of policies which had not reached 
the period of incontestability, should never have been resorted to unless there 
was clear evidence of fraud. Payment of claims should have been made with 
the utmost dispatch. Offering similar or, if possible, superior advantages, to 
those of the American companies, they would not have found it a difficult task 
to persuade most Germans to give the preference to home institutions. 

But they were too shortsighted to see the advantages of such a course, and 
substituted for it the plan of trying to drive the foreign companies out of 
Germany by calumny and abuse. A bureau was founded in Berlin for the 
preparation of hostile articles for the daily press. Venal insurance papers 
were purchased, A journal called The Zeitschrift fiir Versicherungs-Wesen, 
which was founded a number of years ago by the German life companies and 
was still practically under their control, was used as a means of villifying the 
foreign intruders. Thus a succession of bitter attacks upon the American 
companies was maintained.. It mattered not that the attacks, being ill- 
founded, were easily refuted, and that their calumnies were successively 
shown to be false. They were seen by thousands who never saw their refuta- 
tion, The American companies could easily prepare the most effective and 
convincing answers ; but it was impossible for them to reach all the persons 
who had read the libels. Relying on this, a constant flow of these scurrilous 
attacks has been kept up for about five years, 

One of the most active and persistent of the mercenaries whom they 
secured to attack the American companies was one L. Schénberger of Vienna. 
Oscar Von Stahl, the Austrian manager of the Equitable, replying to one of 
Schénberger’s attacks, had plainly stated that it contained nothing but lies 
and distortions of the real facts. For this Schénberger instituted a suit 
against Mr. Von Stahl, which was tried in Vienna, ‘The hearing of the case 
lasted for three days, at the end of which the question was put to the jury, 
‘* Whether Mr. Von Stahl was guilty of having falsely accused Mr. Schén- 
berger of having published lies, distortions, etc.” The jury answered unani- 
mously, ‘‘ No.” It seems almost incredible that in the face of such a verdict 
as this the officers of the German and Austrian companies should have favored 
the compilation from Schénberger’s libel, so mercilessly criticised by the 
Vienna jury, of a cheap pamphlet by one Benjamin Israel of Vienna, and 
that they should have had this pamphlet translated into several languages and 
should have purchased large editions of it for general distribution. We are 
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sorry to see that The Boston Standard has been led to speak of this Benja- 
min Israel more favorably than he seems to deserve. It is reported that he is 
now editing a paper of questionable reputation, which is patronized by the 
German companies in return for the attacks which it makes upon the Ameri- 
can companies. 

The German offices are reported to have spent large sums of money in this 
effort to drive out the American companies. Unquestionably they are very 
blind to their own interests in doing so, The attacks have served to advertise 
the American companies very widely, and when the superior advantages which 
they offer become known they secure the business. The German companies 
cannot successfully compete with them except by offering similar advantages. 
Meantime the American companies are writing a large and rapidly-increasing 
business in Europe and can well afford to laugh at the impotent malice of their 
enemies, 





NOTES FROM CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

THE importance of Hamburg as an insurance centre is best realized by 
considering the total capital of the twenty-five stock insurance companies 
located in that city, which amounts to 50,700,000 marks, divided as follows: 
Fire, six companies, 26,600,000 marks; transport, eleven companies, 
15,075,000 marks ; reinsurance (fire and transport), four companies, 3,750,000 
marks ; mixed (fire and transport), two: companies, 3,400,000 marks ; life; 
1,500,000 marks ; plate glass, 375,000 marks—each of the latter two repre- 
sented by one company. 

* * 

THE opposition of the American companies to the custom of allowing 
rebate has attracted the attention of European insurance circles to this evil, 
as it also exists among them to a certain extent, particularly in France, where 
several of the companies allow fees and commissions to their policyholders. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that each French company lives only for 
itself, without troubling itself about the interests of the others, and the only 
tie which at all unites them is the reinsurance, which compels them to culti- 
vate a sort of acquaintance with each other. 


* * * 


THE Royal Opera House in Berlin possesses doubtless the most extensive 
arrangement for electrical lighting on the continent, 3870 incandescent lights, 
equal to 90,400 standard candles, Next comes the Grand Opera House in 
Paris, with 67,950 candle-power ; the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, with 
64,000 candle-power ; the Dramatic Theatre in Berlin, with 53,000; new 
Hofburg Theatre in Vienna, with 48,000; theatre in Prague, with 25,408 ; 
Court Theatre in Munich, with 13,568, and theatre in Stuttgart, with 8000. 


* * * 


‘THE rate of mortality of soldiers in war has at all times been an interesting 
question. On the one hand, earlier records have been kept imperfectly, and, 
on the other, the vanquished party generally has not published its losses with 
the frankness required to serve as a reliable basis for the life assurance busi- 
ness. Thus, for instance, the losses sustained by France during the Franco- 
Prussian war, and including the subsequent rising of the Commune, have not 
yet been published with anything approaching reliability. I have been so 
fortunate as to obtain what is considered the most correct list of the percentage 
of mortality in the following wars from 1854 to 1878, which is as follows : 


France, Crimean war, 1854-1855....... err ee re eT err rey eee 10.3 
France, Italian war, 1859........----. LOSS SAAB ED ST UES e teers 
Pace ecshevenseers<sssctiwecneesedeenretee pte raes ae 
Austria, 1859..........- saiensedtégheew nee 400s nth koehwles poe 
North American civi: war, 1861-65. ............ ccc cee eee eeees 
Prussian, war, 1864....--.....+.. pan ahimneebniie i Rath one vied eae 
Austrian, war, 1864...............000.0- Lh, POE RE eS 
es A at tn th 6b 's.5 5.050 0%- ip PEC EveUN epee <e'csvweeseceé 
i Mae aie's cen cue S see RUeKeKuieka, Saanmsyhvaxees 
SN, WON EDL ss cs'ee0s. ss veumeweietessis © edsebaces weheee 
RE SI PID eit bide cc cewbadeeteie<sisancs esiedeuheduiie 
EERE DPS PREC P RA ae PRE OE Ae Pe 
Austrian, war, 1878........... CSS SERA CaReediae ce edéee eae wees e 
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Ir appears that the insurance of grist mills is as much of a losing business 
to insurance companies in Europe as elsewhere. It is announced that the 
Madgeburg, fire, has rescinded its contracts with the Millers Association of 
Germany for insuring the latter's grist mills against fire. The Magdeburg has 
experienced constant losses in the last twenty years, it is stated reaching, in 
the aggregate 1,940,000 marks, 

: * * * 

THE prospects of the French hail insurance companies for 1889 are none of 

the brightest. The information at my command about the companies having 
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this branch is not cheering. The business of 1888 was unprofitable and the 
losses experienced by them were both frequent and large, but the experience 
so far in 1889 has been even worse. 


* * * 


THE damage done by the hail and hurricane in the vicinity of Waldenburg 
and Glauchau, Germany, on July 12 was something tremendous. ‘The loss to 
the country people on their crops is, by experts, estimated at 2,750,000 marks 
and 440,000 marks on their buildings. Of this the sum of 1,600,000 marks 


was uninsured. : 
* *% * 


FROM statistics before me, I learn that in ‘* la belle France” there are 
219,270 houses without windows and 1,856,636 houses have only two win- 
dows. Inthe gay capital, Paris, from 25,000 to 30,000 families live each ina 
single room; each family consists of from five to six members, who have 
between them only one bed, in which they either sleep together or alternately, 
According to the statistics of 1882 the city contained 12,000 lodging houses, 
accommodating more than 250,000 lodgers, who lived in them under very 
unhealthful conditions, not to speak of the immorality to be found at such 
places. 

* * * 

THE hydra-headed monster alcohol under its various aliases is fast entwining 
the nations of the earth within its folds in spite of life assurance experience, 
medical cautions, etc. This fact was never so clearly revealed to me as when 
reading the lastest statistics on the influence of alcoholism in France. Within 
less than five years the consumption of alcohol has increased in that country 
from 300,000 hectoliters (10 hectoliters=1 kiloliter=264.179 gallons) to 
1,500,000, and the number of tippling houses is increasing constantly, being 
at present 1 for 88 inhabitants in the Seine department and 1 for each 42 in 
that of the Nord. The decrease in size, diminution of physical strength, 
suicides, mental alienation, crimes, etc., are oftenest directly due to the 
use of alcoholic beverages. Of the criminals less than twenty years old 63 
per cent are addicted to alcoholic drinks, and of those older than twenty 78 
percent. In the east, my authority informs me, the population which was 
once famous for its hardiness, is at present infected and demoralized by Ger- 
man alcohol, the famous “‘ coffin varnish.” At Colmar the consumption of 
alcohol has doubled from 1881 to 1885, having increased from 872 hectoliters 
to more than 1800. One canton in Alsace spends 1,000,000 francs per year 
for spirits. 

* * * 

THE statistics of suicides in Berlin from July 1, 1888, to July 1, 1889, would 
lead the casual reader to the belief that the inhabitants of that city had been 
seized with suicidal mania, as this mode of exit from the ills of human life has 
increased fifteen per cent. According to the police records, 372 persons com- 
mitted suicide during the period above mentioned, against in 1887-88 only 308. 
Besides this there were 155 attempts at self-murder, against 139 in the previous 
year. Of the former 75 per cent were men, 40 women, 26 girls and 4 chil- 
dren; of the latter class 85 men, 24 women, 40 girls and 6 children. The 
average age of the male suicide was between 35 and 40, while that of the 
women ranged between 25 and 30. The children were generally impelled 
to the taking of their own lives by fear of punishment ; ‘‘ unhappiness in 
love ” was generally the case with young girls. 

x % * 


IN order to preserve the name and fame of the fire company in Lugan, Ger- 
many, to which they belonged, two of its members turned incendiaries and 
set fire to a large country place in their district some time ago. The entire 
set of buildings, stables for horses, cows, sheep pens, dwelling houses, etc., 
was burned to the ground. The two fire laddies assisted bravely in trying 
to subdue the flames, and afterward openly avowed the deed, averring that 
they had committed it to save the honor of the fire brigade. The court, how- 
ever, could not quite ‘‘ see it in that light,” and sentenced them each to four 
years in the penitentiary. 

* * * 

SWEDEN is about to introduce obligatory workingmen’s assurance. The 
government recently appointed a commission for drafting a bill which finished 
its labors, and forwarded its report a short while ago. According to its tenor, 
every Swedish subject must, at the completion of his nineteenth year, assure 
himself. He is required to pay the premium himself from the first day of his 
twentieth until the end of his twenty-eighth year, at the rate of 25 oere(! 
kroner=100 oere=26.8 cents) per week. This entitles him, at the commence- 
ment of his sixtieth year, to an annuity of 72 kroners. Any person, howevel, 


may secure for himself a higher annuity, up to 432 kroners, for which he 
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pays a weekly premium of 1% kroners, during the above mentioned term. 
The community pays for the ‘‘ impecunious ;” for each person at the rate of 
13 kroners per annum for 3 per cent of its population, which, according to the 
census of 1886 (4,757,189 souls), makes 1,839,739 kroners. For those who are 
older than twenty-one years, when this law becomes effective, the premium 
will be higher, but this increase is again lessened by state and community sub- 
A government institution will manage the funds. 
* * * 


sidies. 


In the days of ‘‘ women’s rights” it is rather refreshing to read the following: 
The local officials of Judenbach, Thuringia, Germany, recently resolved 
that ‘‘at the starting of a conflagration all the unmarried women of the village 
are required to report to the firemaster, and shall by him be set carrying 
water. In case of disobedience to comply with this or any order of said 
official, the same punishment shall be meted out to them as is ordained for 
members of the fire brigade.” The trustees of the village, being perhaps 
relatives of such spinsters, rejected the resolution, but it was subsequently 
sustained by the circuit trustees, and by them made an ordinance. 

* * * * 

SoME time agoa French policyholder in an accident company was assassinated 
and his heirs sought to recover from an accident assurance company the value 
of his policy of 30,000 francs, which the company refused to pay. The heirs 
sued, and the District Court of the Seine, in Paris, sustained them, order- 
ing the company to pay the full amount, on the grounds that the loss of this 
man’s life was due to an accident. 

% * x 

Tue Norddeutsche (hail) gives notice that it has lost this year a round 
1,744,000 marks, and that after it has made use of its reserve fund of 830,000 
marks, a deficiency of 940,000 marks must be covered by an assessment of 
about 30 per cent. ‘The new business this year is about 58,000,000 marks, 

* * * 

THE following item is going the rounds of the Belgian press: ‘* An Amer- 
ican from New York was about to wed a young German lady at Berlin. On 
his way there he stopped at Brussels, went to the Belgian office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, represented by M. G. Bauer, whom he had known in 
America, and took out a policy for $10,000 in favor of his fiancee, paying a 
premium of $4600 cash. Here you have a practical marriage portion, and 
besides, this is truly American. It appears that such things are frequently 
done in America, as the Mutual Life, among others, has written a large num- 
ber of policies of this kind, without ever having had reason to complain.” If 
the above is not true, then it ought to be true. At any rate, it is a good ad- 
vertisement for the Mutual Life. 

5 * * * 

Dr. Garnier says that statistics show lunacy to have increased among 
Parisians, from 1872 to 1888, about 30 per cent. Mental alienation is more 
common in males than in females, and the increase during the three years 
1887-89, was among males, 59.38 per cent ; females, 40.64 per cent. 

* * * 

AN English writer on life assurance, James Whyte, has written a pamphlet 
in which he proves by tables prepared by life assurance companies, that the 
mean mortality for abstainers from liquors is smaller than for those who use 
it, however moderately. Take, for instance, the Rechabites, who, as is known, 
are a temperance organization, and compare them with the Foresters, to see 


what a tax of mortality is paid by tipplers. 
Rechabites, 5 Years. Foresters, 5 Years. 


5 AGEs. 1879-1883. 1871-1875 
/ eee Pe ee inbegen’s eenisebwton . 3-722 7.370 
DCMGHNNA Cos Aree RE ORKSOKIOGOS EES ENEESER 4.057 8.070 
TOES ESE re re re ree Cer re 4-337 10.130 
B66 cent stbesenss aves Snes? cenbesecnaes 5.094 12.080 
TOK enc cackreGas rd OkeeteeSeNMNES Sey ekgnD 6.272 15.110 
Mr sSsincnpigieseeneenene Sead eban awe ene 9.108 18.650 
ACK Ase id AREER DIA REST RDREIN RAS e Ee 12.407 26.260 

Dense eneeeeeeeees bbe aionan $b G:ktNOO ESS 26,131 33-660 
DCRR csi Sencuva ven ncebauaoeadeliraeendes 40.417 49.370 


This is indeed the triumph of temperance. 

* * * 

A BERLIN newsgatherer has found out that from July 1, 1888, to July 1, 
1889, 1735 persons were reported to the police injured by various accidents, 
making these 1 to every 836 inhabitants of Berlin ; 357 of them either died at 
once or the next day. Of the whole number 1165 were men, 271 women and 


the remainder children. 
* ¥* 


G, CorrENHOUSE, an actuary, some time ago, published a very interesting 
Paper in The Review of Actuaries of Edinburgh, being the results of the 
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observations made by the Scottish Widows Fund Life, in order to ascertain 
the best class of risks. Mr, Cottenhouse sums up about as follows: 1. The 
mortality of lives assured for small sums is greatest; 2. Lives assured for 
larger sums appear to be the better class of risks ; 3. Generally speaking, 
mortality decreases in direct proportion with the increase of the sum assured— 
in other words, the greater the sum upon a single risk, the more favorable the 


rate of mortality. 
* * * 


THE accident companies of Germany are adopting popular methods. The 
Ziirich recently opened a travelers accident branch, issuing policies for three 
months for the small sum of ro marks, for which the company pays an indem- 
nity, in case of death or permanent disability, of 10,000 marks, and § marks 
per day for lesser injuries, this latter for 180 days, equol to twice the time 
stipulated for. 


THE project of starting a ‘‘ fire insurance union of German factories” ap- 
pears to have more lives thanacat. The parties who desire to organize it 
are being snubbed on all sides, but in spite of snubbing and rebuffs and 
refusals everywhere they keep agitating the question. 

* * * 

I LEARN from The Rivista Italiana Delle Assicurazioni that a certain 
Davies family has a right to be called ‘‘long lived.” William Davies pro- 
posed himself as risk to an assurance company (my authority mentions no 
locality), and the agent ascertained that Mr. Davies’ paternal grandfather 
bears the weight of 99 years, his grandmother, 94; maternal grandfather, 96 ; 
grandmother, 95 ; father, 60; mother, 58. He has g brothers and 3 sisters, 
ranging between 12 and 37 years of age. 

* * * 

DuRING a representation in the theatre at Perpignan, France, recently, an 
electric wire feeding the light in the auditorium broke and left the audience in 
darkness. The electric discharges from the end of the wire injured quite a 
number, and a panic ensued during which the interior of the house was badly 
wrecked, 

¥ * * 

CONCERNING obligatory assurance in Germany, I learn from good authority 
that in 1886-87 there were more than 4,000,000 miners assured, with salaries 
of 2,389,349,536 marks. The indemnity paid them was nearly 6,000,000 
marks; average expenses per mine per year were, in 1886, 2.97 marks and 


in 1888, 4.96 marks. 
* * * 


WHILE at Paris I had the pleasure of meeting Sefior Moragas, coeditor of 
the excellent insurance publication Los Seguros at Barcelona, Spain. The 
gentleman was there for the purpose of studying the branch of social economy 
at the Universal Exposition and will, on his return, commence the publication 
of the results of his observations. Los Seguros, of which D, Juan Antonio 
Sorribas y Zaidin is chief editor and proprietor (and a most able pen he wields), 
is doing valiant work for the insurance interests in Spain. It is worthily 
assisted by another able insurance journal, El Trevesor, edited by D. José 
Ignacio de Urbina, who recently issued a work on insurance, La Nueva Idea, 
which is very flatteringly spoken of by the entire insurance press of Europe, 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, September 27. W. von K. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPER. 


—— 


PROCRASTINATION IN LIFE ASSURANCE.* 
‘** A word fitly spoken, 
Is like apples of gold in pictures of silver."’ 

The present is the epitome of the past, but only the presage of the future, 
in life. The possibilities of the future should not be jeopardized by the 
petty interests of the present, or the dead past. ‘* Columbus became disgusted 
by procrastination, and abandoning the hope of royal aid he applied to two 
wealthy Dukes for assistance. They refused, and he left with a determina- 
tion to lay his plans before the King of France.” 

The caption given above simply requires concise, logical and lucid treat- 
ment, as pertinent as possible. The burden of thought will be: How to 
overcome the obstacle found in the habit of procrastination? First, the 








* This article is said to have received the second choice of the committee of the Life 
Insurance Association of New York, who awarded a prize last winter for the best essay on 
the theme “ Procrastination in Life Assurance.”’ 


* * * = 
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Thesis, then the earnest and practical application, as an aid to personal solici- 
tation and success, in each individual case. 

Confidence is necessary to life assurance. It is, however, a plant for deli- 
cate nurture, but where it is real and deserved, springs almost spontaneously, 
and will prove constant. Confidence begets love, and love duty, and both 
are admirably illustrated in the system and practice of life assurance. 

Man is not allowed to know what will happen to-morrow. Man, of all 
carthly values, is the most precious ; his days are numbered and the future is 
not his own, but by right belongs to his kith and kin while they live. 

Be providential! Be not anxious for the morrow: one need not be with the 
present duty done ; but be.wise in the prudence and forethought of to-day 
while you have health and the opportunity, and thus anticipate the coming 
prosperity or adversity, whichever the future may bring. 
Providence to a provident man, while, as an investment, it pays more than a 
good rate of interest to the survivors from year to year. 

But alas! The grave too often includes all the treasure which a generous 
policy of life assurance, or endowment, obtained in life and health during a 
business life could, in part, have erected as a strong shield and real protection 
for the widows and orphans, the fatherless and helpless of humanity. One 
may seek to find a treasure, but one must follow to find the treasure of life 
assurance. The necessary power to insure is apt to be found within a man 
whose ambition is aroused and his pride touched by a sense of duty. 


Life assurance is a 


‘* Make haste to live and consider each day a life.” 


The law of the land is enacted into acts and resolves, with suitable pro- 
visions and penalties, and is imperative and final. Nature’s laws are certain, 
reliable and inevitable—founded upon the constitution of the universe, and 
apply to every individual inhabitant. The life assurance system is the only 
independent means known to mankind for the immediate creation of a per- 
sonal estate available in the event of decease, and if such is needed at all it is 
needed at ouce to make it of any certain value. Self protection is the first 
law. Futurity isthe great concern of mankind. In all the vocations and 
engagements of life, Time is the most essential, valuable and important 
factor. It is the Key, the custody of which is vested in a supreme, inscrut- 
able and all wise Providence, and man’s mind or vision is not able to pene- 
trate, nor comprehend, the divine purpose inthe iuture, But man’s intelligence, 
prudence and forethought can provide against a possible misfortune, disaster 
or fatality. 

Chance governs all. Time and life are one and the same measure, per- 
taining to a given individual as to the possibilities or oportunities which the 
present affords in the sense now considered. But the duration or cessation of 
a given life is as far beyond individual control or direction as all nature is 
larger and grander than any one being of God’s creation. Since long life is 
denied us, we should do something to show that we have lived. Life assur- 
ance is action, The idea and wish must become a fact. It can be so only 
by the act of assuring in season, under the proper conditions and the present 
circumstances, 

Nothing can we call our own but death. Death is the fate of emperors 
and kings. The President, statesman, general, clergyman, philanthropist, 
physician, philosopher, and every man, woman and child, of any age, nation- 
ality or clime, must inevitably die, and no one can foretell the day or the 
hour when the summons may come, Life assurance will not avert the event 
or stay the fact of death in the least ; nevertheless, it may soften its pangs of 
pain and sorrow by providing for the widow and orphan and relieving them 
from the necessity of appealing to overtaxed charity. 


It is ten o'clock ; 
Thus may we see how the world wags, 
’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 
And after an hour more it will be eleven, 
And so, from hour to hour, decay comes on, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 


Heaven never helps the man who will not act. The procrastinator is one 
who defers the performance of duties incumbent upon him, such, for instance, 
as the duty of life assurance for the family protection. What stronger, 
surer and more sacred motive can we appeal to at this moment than duty ? 
Need we do more than speak the word : duty, so intensely marital, vital and 
practical, in fact. By procrastination nothing is gained, and no valid reason 
can be given for it. Neglected duties bring forth life-long regrets. The 
results are all negative, while by immediate action they become positive, safe 
and permanent. Life is but a day at most. Life is an element of change, in 
common with all nature, which is given and taken—a process of growth and 
decay which to-day is and to-morrow is not, and verily a mystery. But the 
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science of mathematics seems to prove a natural law as the basis of opera- 
tion. 

Nature has lent us life, as we lend a sum of money, only no certain day js 
fixed for payment. No man can, with any certainty, predict his future even 
for one day. 

‘In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, than man’s presumption 
on to-morrow’s dawn.” 


Where is to-morrow ? 
To-day is here. 


Sir: 
* * * * 

If you will? To-day. Insure. 
* * * * 


Your signature, now and here ; 
* * * * 


The policy will assure. 


‘* Nothing is impossible to the man who can will ; is that necessary ? 
shall be, that is the only law of success.” 

Determination is the true enemy of procrastination, and in the life assur- 
ance question is certainto win. Determination is the force of will, and will 
the mainspring of a man’s activities. 
term of the procrastinator. Procrastination defeats all good intentions merci- 
lessly, irrevocably and forever. Deliberate with caution, but act with deci- 
sion. Not only life assurance is apt to be withdrawn from one's grasp 
through procrastination, but any other grand object or worthy project requir- 
ing opportune decision and acceptance as well. Procrastination is not only 
the thief of time, but the true delineator of the might-have-beens. 


That 


The determinator is the other extreme 


‘* For a word to the wise is sufficient.” 


A prognosticator is the life assurance solicitor, who, if intelligent and earnest 
in his calling and chosen profession, has occasion to realize the force of his 
claims upon the man who also is a head of family, or who has any person or 
estate dependent upon his living or income, or whose source of income is 
in any manner personal and contingent upon the future. The solicitor 
should have command of and use agreeable, elegant and correct English 
language. 
urgency and tact ; brimful of knowledge or information, having none to waste 
nor time to spare. He ought to think well and act all he speaks in truth, 
The successful results of his work are obtained generally only through hard 
work, forging and forcing the issue to a prompt and decisive conclusion—a 


He should know how to listen patiently as well as to speak with 


sort of clinching process, a high technique, a determined mental and personal 
effort, as legitimate. He procures the business by degrees from day to day, 
while the trustees and officers manage and care for it and accumulate assets, 
with interest, from one generation to another, to pay all policy claims as they 
mature. He can have no substitute and needs no apology, and having for a 
score of years pursued this vocation and course, he should be thoroughly clear 
in his own mind and conviction in this matter. He should regard his knowl- 
edge and reputation for industry and integrity as the moving cause of all the 
magnetism or skill of his being—as in war the sinews are for the contest and 
conquest, so the advantage favors life assurance success. He holds a sacred 
commission for the fatherless and husbandless, their care and protection, who 
are yet to be; that is divinely given, and he should prosecute it with a vigor 
and intensity that will not be repulsed. He skould be neither outgeneraled, 
overpowered, overawed nor vanquished. He must feel the electric thrill and 
have an Edisonian genius to develop the latent traits of human nature, char- 
acter and will, for the home. If such solicitor has only the adhesive quality, 
and his subject for assurance the financial status and acumen, procrastination 
must dissolve as a fleeting cloud before the noonday sun into a practica! evolu- 
tion of a positive life assurance policy. 

Remember, the present moment is the supreme opportunity of lite, either 
for duty or decision in this urgent and important act of your life assurance 
and its beneficent and beneficiary interests hereafter. 

‘* But the tender grace of a day that is dead will never come back to me.” 











—At the recent annual meeting of the Toledo (O.) Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation officers were elected as follows: President, Elbert A. Pope ; vice- 
president, Harry Haynes; treasurer, J. D. Irving; secretary and surveyor, 
Charles M. Lang; executive committee, W. H. Alexander, Valentine Braun, 


L. W. Frost, Gilbert Canniff, F. J. Hoag, John S. Kountz, Judd Richardson. 








THE 


SOUTHEASTERN NEWS. 


Oct. 17, 1889.) 


I Hope the readers of Tue SPECTATOR who are interested in insurance 
matters in this section of the country will not cry out that ‘that fellow, Tart, 
is still harping on Eliza,” if I again refer to the question of cotton mill insur- 
ance, Ever since the mutuals commenced writing our cotton mills the South- 
eastern Tariff Association has given expression to thé sentiment that some- 
thing must be done or the stock companies will lose that business entirely, at 
Jeast the best risks, and on three or four occasions the executive committee 
has been given explicit instructions or authority to take the necessary steps to 
compete with these dividend companies, yet it has done nothing more 
than waive deficiency charges in a few instances and in no case has a rate 
beer reduced below the basis required for a standard mill, 

* * * 

Ir is much worse to waive deficiency charges than to reduce a standard risk 
below the basis, because, in the former case, the mill is not in condition to go 
into the mutuals while in the latter it is quite ripe—not only in proper condi- 
tion, but hotly sought after by these companies. By all means let us throw 
the rates open entirely on the standard mills, and if some of the stock compa- 
nies are unwilling to write them at low rates there will be found enough of 
them ready to do so to make a terrible inroad upon the premium receipts of 
the mutuals in the South. Won't the executive committee wake up and do 
something? If it is afraid, why not call a meeting of the association to 
act upon this very important question ? 

% x * 

Since the association was organized there has been placed in the mutuals 
no less than $10,000,000 of insurance each year, which, at the low rate of fifty 
cents per annum, means premiums amounting to $50,000, and for five years 
gives us the heavy sum of $250,000 that the stock companies could no doubt 
have retained on their books had the inflexible rate not been adhered to. Just 
think of it ; and nearly all of this can even now be secured from the mutuals 
if the tariff is declared off. There has been no loss of any consequence upon 
asprinkled mill in the South. Our winters are never cold enough to freeze 
the water in the pipes, reservoirs or tanks and, in fact, everything is in favor 
of a shifting about, so to speak, and it should be done at once. 

* * * 


I WOULD advocate no fixed rate because a minimum becomes at once the 
the maximum, but rather let the companies go as they please and then the 
mutuals will not attempt to meet us. Don’t let us lose our heads with the 
idea that the stock companies will not write cotton mills at less than seventy- 
five cents, for some of them will go to forty cents or lower, and be glad to 
get it. TART. 

ATLANTA, GA., October 12. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE SPECTATOR, | 

Itis a matter of regret that the Actuarial Society of America at its last 
meeting should not, so far as one is able to learn, have taken any steps tending 
tobroaden the scope of its operations. I think the officers of the companies are 
in favor of the Actuarial Society, and it looks a little as though the actuaries, 
or some of them, as evinced by their action, had in mind the meeting referred 
to by the late Elizur Wright in his little book, ‘ Traps Baited with Orphan,” 
wishing to keep the principles of the business as much of a secret as possible, 
instead of laying them open to the broad gaze of the people, who, after all, 
- the ones to be catered to by assurance officials, from president down. 
While our school arithmetics in their chapters on life assurance mix ‘* dis- 
count” and ** present values,” there is plenty of room for disseminating true 
knowledge about life assurance. If I am correct in my impression, the actu- 
anes of the French companies sometime ago arranged for lectures on the sub- 
Ject of assurance, ancl a step in this direction here would not be amiss. 

New York, Octoker 14. STUDENT. 





Stephen Chamberiain of Owego, N. Y., who disappeared some months 
= Was supposed to be dead and the assurance on whose life was paid to his 
wi ie : 

€, has turned up alive in Baltimore. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Aetna Will Go Into New Hampshie. 


TUE meeting of the fire insurance companies to consider the question of 
maintaining the New Ilampshire compact was held on Thursday of last week 
at the rooms of the Board of Trade and Transportation in New York city. 

Fifty-three companies were represented, Among the company officers and 
agents present were Danie] A. Heald, president, and John A. Washburn, 
vice-president of the Home, and-M. R. Lmerson, its New England general 
agent; F. ©. Moore, president, H. Evans, second vice-president, and E. 
Lanning, assistant secretary of the Continental ; E. Litchfield, United States 
manager of the Lancashire of Manchester ; Charles Sewall, United States 
manager of the Commercial Union of London; Henry EF. Bowers, United 
States manager of the Guardian of London; George P. Field of the firm of 
Scuil & Bradley of Boston ; Thomas F. Goodrich, vice-president, and Henry 
R. Turner, general agent of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company ; George 
W. Wursley, superintendent of agencies of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society of Norwich, England; A. D. Irving, United States manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance Company of London ; George P. Sheldon, president of 
the Phenix of Brooklyn; J]. W. Murray, vice-president, and J. A. Silvey, 
secretary, of the German-American of New York ; James Yereance, president 
of the Alliance ; G. W. Babb, Jr., United States manager of the Northern of 
London ; G. W. Hoyt, deputy manager of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe ; A. J. Woodworth, general agent of the Germania Fire of New York ; 
G. W. Taylor, general agent of the London and Lancashire ; Charles E. 
Shade of Frame & Shade; H. S. Wheelock of the Northern of London; R. 
M. Little, president of the Glens Falls; J. J. Guile, United States manager 
of the Sun Fire Office; E. A, Walton, president of the Citizens of New 
York ; W. M. St. John, president of the Standard Fire of New York; J. A, 
MacDonald, United States manager of the Queen; E. L. Ellison, assistant 
secretary of the Insurance Company of North America; D, W. C. Skilton, 
vice-president of the Phoenix of Hartford; P. C. Royce, secretary of the 
Hartford Fire ; E, G, Richards, secretary of the National of Hartford, and 
F. O. Affeld, United States manager of the Ilamburg-Bremen. 

Mr. Washburn of the Home was made chairman. George P. Field of 
Boston placed the subject matter concisely and clearly before the meeting. In 
the discussion which ensued Messrs. Heald, Murray, Sewall, Royce, Affeld 
and many others took part, the gist of the remarks being that it was best to 
maintain the compact and keep out of New Hampshire while the present 
valued-policy law remains in force without regard to what course the A£tna 
Fire might take, and a resolution to this effect was unanimously adopted. 

The wording of the New Hampshire compact as it now stands is as follows : 

In case the present New Hampshire legislature pass any bill which becomes 
a law which includes either the ‘‘ valued policy” feature on any class of prop- 
erty or prohibits associations of agents or companies for purposes of maintain- 
ing rates, we hereby agree— ° 

First—That we will at once remove all our agencies in the State of New 
Hampshire, and so advise the [nsurance Commissioner. 

Second—That we will not accept from any agency, or at our own office, any 
risk on property located in New Hampshire so long as the law remains in 
force, or reinsure any risk so written. 

Third—That we will carry this compact into effect immediately on receipt 
of notice from the New England Insurance Exchange that such a law is in 
force, with copy of the same. 

Fourth—That this compact having once gone into effect, if we desire to 
withdraw, we will give the New England Insurance Exchange ninety days’ 
notice of our intention to withdraw from the compact ; and that until expira- 
tion of such notice we will in good faith observe the above agreements. It 
being fully understocd that our signatures to this compact are of no effect 
unless it is agreed to by at least forty of the fifty-eight fire insurance compa- 
nies represented in the State, such forty to include at least sixty-five per cent 
of the capital ; and also, that in case the number of co-operating companies is 
at any time reduced below the foregoing limits by notice of withdrawal from 
the compact as above provided, we shall be notified of the fact by the Ex- 
change and a meeting of the signers shall be called to consider the situation. 

In the original compact signed in 1885 the words ‘‘ for any citizen of that 
State” followed ‘‘ New Hampshire” in the second clause. These are now 
omitted. 

The meeting authorized the chairman to appoint a committee to talk over 
the situation with the officers of the 4tna Fire, and Mr, Washburn selected 
for this duty Presidents Heald of the Home, Notman of the Niagara, Moore 
of the Continental, Walton of the Citizens and Sheldon of the Phenix of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Litchfield of the Lancashire and Mr. Sewell of the Commer- 
cial Union. The committee, with the exception of Mr. Litchfield, who sent 
a substitute, visited Hartford on Saturday, and, after a long conference with 
the officers of the AZtna, Mr. Goodnow, the president of that company, said 
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that they would consider the whole question and the arguments of the com- 
mittee, and as soon as possible notify the companies of their final intention in 
the matter. On Tuesday the following notice was sent by Chairman Wash- 
burn to the signers of the compact: ‘‘ The Etna Insurance Company, after 
conference with your committee, decline to withdraw their notice of retire- 
ment from the compact." Other companies will doubtless follog the course 
of the 4Etna, and as a result the practical collapse of the New Hampshire 
compact is predicted. As we go to press a meeting of the signers of the com- 
pact is in session. 





The Nashville Board. 


In deference to the locals, the agencies in the Nashville (Tenn.) local board 
do not vote by companies, but each member has one vote ; the man represent- 
ing one company doing $3000 has as much influence as the agency with a 
dozen large companies doing a fifth part of the business of the town; so has 
each of the local companies. In the recent election for secretary, the 
president of a local company, whose persuasions originally caused this point 
to be yielded, abused it, and because of personal feeling defeated an able 
aspirant for the secretaryship, and helped to put in a boy, who the day pre- 
viously was receiving $600 per year salary and is said to be utterly incompe- 
tent for his new position, which pays four times that amount. The agency 
companies who are now paying about $5000 per year to carry on this board, 
should insist on two things, one that they should each have a vote, and 
another that they will pay no more money until a thoroughly competent man 
is mace secretary. As matters now stand, many of the members of the board 
claim their money is being wasted and that the young man who is secretary 
will soon hurry the board to its grave. This appears to be the general opinion 
of the representatives of the agency companies. 





Automatic Sprinkler. 

A MANUFACTURER of automatic sprinklers sends the following to THE SPEc- 
TATOR: ‘‘ Your Philadelphia correspondent is in error as to the statement 
that the Grinnell sprinkler being higher in price than all others in Philadel- 
phia, is the sole cause of its not being more fully introduced, Permit us to 
say that we often lose a contract because we will not drop to the Grinnell 
figures. We will cite the latest instance of this kind, which occurred only a 
few weeks ago. We estimated to protect the property of Henry Sheip & Co., 
Randolph above Columbia avenues. Our estimate was tendered with the un- 
derstanding that there was no preference to be given to either our sprinkler or 
the Grinnell (no other sprinkler considered), the lowest bidder, even $1.00 
lower, to be awarded the contract. Although the contract amounted to less 
than $1000, Mr. Sheip notified the writer that we were $57.00 higher than the 
Grinnell.” 





The Commercial Union Life Insurance Company. 

THE only company organized under the regular life assurance laws of this 
State for many years past, the Commercial Union Life Insurance Company of 
New York, is in a particularly favorable position to build up a good business, 
and from the record of its transactions during the short time it has been in the 
field the opportunity is being utilized by its officers. At the time of its forma- 
tion THE SPECTATOR outlined the ~plans cf the company, which include the 
idea of providing life assurance renewable from year to year for definite sums 
at fixed rates payable in advance and adjusted each year to the age of the 
person assured, while for his convenience he may pay the premiums either 
yearly or in half yearly, quarterly or monthly installments as he may elect. 
The company can also issue any form of policy desired. 

That the system of term assurance at fixed premiums for each term fills the 
wants of a large class of persons who might not feel confidence in the assess- 
ment‘idea, and might decline to enter such associations, is evidenced by the 
favor with which the Commercial Union’s policies have been received. At 
the outset it may be noted that the policy is a simple, clear, easily understood 
contract, free from vague or misleading wording or terms. These policies 
after two years are incontestable except for non-payment of premiums, and 
they are also non-forfeitable, the assured being entitled to a paid-up policy 
after the third annual premium has been paid ; moreover, the assured may 
travel or live in any part of the United States or Europe without paying any 
increase in premium or, indeed, without notification to the company. In 
addition, in the case of policies which may have been allowed to lapse, they 
may be revived at any time within a year by the payment of the premium and 


the production of a clean bill of health. The rate of premium on each $1000 
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payable at death ranges from $14.27, at ages 20 to 25, up to $22.44, at ave 
50. At 60 years of age it stands at $36.84, and at 65 it is but $50.58, figures 
which will be recognized as very low. 

As to the diyision of profits, the dividends may either go toward the pay. 
ment of premiums or, if the assured desires, he may after five years and each 
following year draw them in cash. The Commercial Union also issues an 
attractive endowment, policy, participating in profits after three years, and 
possessing a definite surrender value. 

The company has since August 1 been fortunate in having secured as direc. 
tor of agencies William Miller, who gained an enviable reputation as director 
of agencies for the Mutua! Reserve Fund Life Association. In July the 
business written by the Commercial Union aggregated $139,000 ; in August, 
under Mr. Miller’s management, $280,000 was written, and the next month, 
September, the large amount of $422,000 new business was reached—a most 
decidedly handsome showing. The Commercial Union Life is now doing 
business principally in New York, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri, but Mr. Miller 
has entered the company in about twenty States preparatory to placing agen. 
cies and offering excellent territory to the proper sort of men. This com. 
pany commends itself to the attention of agents who desire to better their 
condition. 





Propertyowners Should Insure Sufficiently.* 


THE merchant who neglects to carefully scrutinize his insurance policies, to 
see that they accurately describe what it is intended to insure, is guilty of 
gross injustice, not only to himself but also to his creditors ; yet it has fre. 
quently been found that this important contract has not even been opened, 
until a fire had occurred which necessitated doing so, and then to discover 
that in consequence of this neglect the policies were non-concurrent and prop- 
erty inaccurately described, entailing delays and compromises to avoid litiga- 
tion, and a serious loss to the interests involved, for which alone this insur- 
ance protection had been purchased. In making application for insurance 
great care should be taken to give an accurate description of the premises and 
the class of goods to be insured, and it is absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of the insured that the description should be clearly expressed in the 
policy, which is the legal document or contract given by the insurance com- 
pany. In the event of any alteration or addition to premises, or removal or 
change in the class of merchandise, it is material that a specific description of 
the change should be made by indorsation on the policy in express words cov- 
ering the alterations, and assented to by an officer or agent of the company. 
It is now generally conceded that the prudent merchant will maintain insur- 
ance protection to the extent of seventy-five per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty insured, and not to do so up to this percentage, when a disastrous 
fire would cause creditors’ interests to suffer, would be looked upon 4s 
criminal negligence. The importance of taking stock annually, and 
having this stock book kept in a place of safety where fire could 
not destroy it, cannot be too strongly urged on all, not only as a bust 
ness duty, but to facilitate the adjustment of a fire loss should one occu, 
Although we are governed in Ontario by the statutory conditions in the adjust- 
ment of fire losses, I am of opinion that the safest and most prudent course 
to pursue, when overtaken by such a calamity, would be to place the matter 
in the hands of a competent adjuster, as by so doing the chances of delay, 
wrangling and litigation would be minimized. It may be worthy of consid- 
eration if it is not within the province of the boards of trade to issue certifi- 
cates of competency to persons qualified for this work, on whom claimants 
could rely when requiring such services. We are deeply interested in pre- 
venting by all possible means the occurrence of avoidable fires, and pails of 
water have proved so effective that it is claimed ‘‘ that more fires have been 
extinguished by them than by any and all kinds of apparatus « »mbined,” being 
always ready and simple. The official report of the New York fire commis 
sioners demonstrates that sixty-four per cent of the fires in that city have been 
extinguished by pails of water. In view of this fact, the placing of such sit 
ple inexpensive appliances on each floor of all mercantile buildings, combin- 
ing therewith care, order and cleanliness, should not be considered unreason- 
able precautions to strongly urge. When we fully realize the fact that it 1s 
the insured after all who pays the fire losses and expenses, as it is out of the 
premiums collected, not capital, that these disbursements are made, and that 
insurance beyond any other business carries out in its entirety the principle of 
‘bear ye one another’s burdens,” we will be more alive to the duty we owe 
ourselves to forward by every means in our power all plans and devices that 
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* Extract from an address recently delivered before the Merchants Conven 
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will tend to diminish this great fire waste—the only way to largely reduce the 
cost of insurance. It may not be generally known that a careful estimate of 
the origin of fires on this continent arising from preventible causes has been 
placed at over sixty per cent of the whole number. 





Impaired Lives. 


Dr. E. SYMES THOMPSON some time ago delivered an interesting lecture on 
the subject of impaired lives in the Gresham College, London, He said that 
a London life assurance company, the Clerical Medical and General, which 
had first introduced the assurance of impaired lives, counted of its 25,000 
policyholders no less than 6000 belonging to this classification of assurance. 
But, although about one-sixth of its policyholders were classed as 


‘impaired 
lives,” the surprising fact was demonstrated that such members are not only 
not a loss, but prove to be an actual gain to the company. If, he said in 
effect, an assurance company accepts such risks, then the only difference 
exists in the circumstance that they are taken on the payment of higher pre- 
miums. When, for instance, a risk of enfeebled health at the age of twenty 
years is taken, he is regarded as one forty years old ; should he therefore obtain 
the age of eighty, he is known in the books of the company as one of 100, 
Such a risk would lose nothing whatever to the company, but would inure to 
its advantage. 

According to the general rule, the company binds itself, after payment of 
the first premium, death occurring, to pay to the heirs the full amount assured. 


“e ’ 


With impaired lives the ‘‘ ten-year system” is generally used—that is, the 
whole of the amount assured is paid to the heirs only after the payment of the 
premiums during the term of ten years. When, therefore, a policyholder has 
paid his premium for one year, and dies within the year, then his heirs can 
claim only one-tenth of the whole amount of the policy. If death occurs 
after five years, then the company pays one-half; the whole amount is paid, 
however, if the policyholder has paid his premium for ten years. 

Hereditary disease, also, has been considered as a cause for high premiums, 
It appeared to the lecturer to be just and proper if an applicant, who. individu- 
ally, would have been accepted by the company at the ordinary rates of pre- 
miums, should pay a higher rate if his parents died of some hereditary disease, 
such as asthma, heart complaint or phthisis. Experience, however, has also 
shown that the hereditary predisposition to consumption is frequently regarded 
as a more important factor by assurance companies than it really is. The 
great majority of people assure themselves only after their thirtieth year—in 
other words, after having passed over the period when those prone to this 
disease will show traces of its presence, that is to say, between the fifteenth 
and thirtieth year. 

With the assistance of a diagram Dr. Thompson showed the advisability in 
certain cases, even when no definite sickness was discernible, of making an 
addition to the premium rate, and as a demonstration he gave his experience 
with corpulent persons, Sixteen persons had on account of their corpulency 
been accepted only as impaired lives, the average addition made to their 
ages amounted to six and one-half years, and nevertheless experience showed 
that their premiums paid were not sufficient to protect the company against 
loss, Concerning cardial affections, the lecturer remarked that only a few 
years ago it was the custom for assurance companies to refuse every applicant 
suffering from heart disease, being influenced by the erroneous opinion that 
such a person would most assuredly drop down dead on the street some fine 
day. But we know that this is not the case, and that actually these sudden 
tases of death occur so rarely that it may be called a downright injustice to 
deny such persons the benefits of life assurance, and to attach so much weight 
to a prejudice. 





Brown’s Definitive Analysis.* 


THIs is a systematic and painstaking tabulation of figures deduced from the 
Massachusetts reports of the twenty-six life insurance companies doing busi- 
Ness in the State. 

There is some special convenience in almost every arrangement of such fig- 
wés,and it cannot be claimed that this is the best for all purposes, but as it 
des the seven years figures which it covers of each company in good order 
and distinct compact blocks, it is well adapted to study the changes which 
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those of any company may undergo from year to year, and compare those of 
the same sort of any two companies the examiners may wish to. ‘The other 
figures are copiously interspered with columns of carefully determined ratios 
or percentages. 

Mr. Brown remarks that his work is prepared with a view to ‘‘ leaving to 
those who, from motives of interest, curiosity or instruction, may desire to 
investigate, to draw their own inferences or form their own conclusions from 
the facts as they stand revealed,” but bis presentation of them and choice of 
ratios necessarily indicate the direction of his, and would naturally lead those 
of the uninformed in the same lines. 

I1ence it may not be out of place in this short review to offer for what they 
may be worth a few suggestions supplementary to Mr. Brown’s notes to guide 
all such persons in making that “‘ just discrimination” which alone can lead 
to safe and right conclusions. 


To begin, Mr. Brown does not mention a fact which radically divides and 


distinguishes some of the companies from others. This is that the general 
policy of some is to make approximately exhaustive annual returns of surplus, 
and recognize liberal net cash surrender and paid-up insurance values, so that 
aside from the payment of death and endowment claims, every member under 
all circumstances shall suffer as little loss or expense as possible beyond the 
necessary net cost of his insurance, 

For such companies a small amount, positive or negative, in the right hand 
column of Table ‘‘ D” indicates simply uniformity of results and fidelity to 
the company’s policy. and not unsafety or unfavorable results. 

Some companies, on the other hand, make a feature of holding and accumu- 
lating net premium reserve and surplus subject to forfeiture for non-payment 
of further premium, which naturally shows a larger and growing sum if the 
company is growing, in the same column, and larger figures in the four pre- 
ceding columns, without better economy or higher rates of accumulation of 
any other sort than the profit of forfeiture ; and that such profits are not spe- 
cifically distinguished by Mr. Brown renders the figures of these columns posi- 
tively misleading without this explanation. 

Again, it should be noted that the *‘ surplus interest” given in the same 
Table ‘‘ D” is not the ‘** net,” but the gross amount, as it is derived from the 
gross interest receipts unlimited by any allowance for expenses of investment. 

The variation of the rate figures in the next but one preceding column are 
not due to intrinsic causes, but to the proportion of surplus to net premium 
reserve which each company may hold shown in Table ‘‘ B,” and these rates 
are thus superfluous and misleading, the percentage of surplus which a com- 
pany may hold being much more largely governed by its policy of manage- 
ment than its degree of economy, and the real rate of surplus interest being 
always the excess of the full net rate earned by any company over four per 
cent. 

The gross instead of the net amount of surplus interest being presented hy 
Mr. Brown in Table ‘*‘ D,”’ as above mentioned, has the effect of understating 
the residual amount of surplus ‘* Gain from Actual vs. Expected Mortality, 
Expense Loadings, Lapses, etc.” 

This is why, after correcting an accidental error of $100,000 in the surplus, 
as he finds it, of the New England Mutual Company, for 1888, which should 
be $455,203 instead of $355,203, he shows in the column just named a balance 
of ‘* $105,263,” or less than the company’s vitality gain alone. 

Mr. Brown’s idea of analyzing the surplusof a company is an excellent one, 
but to be of full use it needs to be carried out in complete detail, separating 
vitality gain, expense loadings saved, and ‘‘ lapses” or profits of forfeitures, a 
proper division of business expense first being made between interest and 
expense loadings of investment and insurance expense. 

When this has been done all exhibits of the relation of new to old business, 
such as Mr. Brown occupies much of the space of his tables with, will be need- 
less, except for statistical purposes, as the economy of the several companies 
can then be shown by direct instead of inferential evidence. 

Concerning Mr. Brown's ‘‘ Mortality and Expense,” or ‘‘ Natural Cost 
Factors,” Table ‘‘ C,” it may be said that they would be more correct after 
separating investment from other expense and substituting the actual amount 
of risks carried for the full face of death claims and policies in force in cast- 
ing ratios, 

It may also be said that the given rate for any company in the fourth col- 
>” will infer superior economy than the 
same rate shown by another company, if the rate in the last two following 
columns, considered together, is considerably lower for the first company, 
even if that in the next column for the same company is somewhat higher. 
The correction and completion of Mr. Brown’s surplus analysis, however, 
would render ali these columns superfluous. 

The rates of premium receipts to each ‘‘ $1000 assured,” also given in Table 
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of paid-up insurance held by each company, 

In general it would be better if Mr. Brown had excluded all ratios from his 
work not taken between figures purely of the same sort or of practically the 
same scope and composition. 

A compound cannot be safely compared with a compound without the ele- 
ments of each being duly allowed for.— Walter C. Wright, in The Jnde- 
pendent ( Chicago). 





Coinsurance. 


No rate can be intelligently made which does not assume as a condition pre- 
cedent, a certain and expressed percentage of insurance carried to value. 
Without this important factor in the calculation, as well might one proceed to 
construct a building, commencing three feet in the air instead of three feet 
below the frost line, as to construct a rate without knowing whether the 
amount insured will be 100 per cent or Io per cent of the value of the risk. 
I am fast growing to the belief that this is so important as to dwarf all con- 
siderations of mural hazard which we—I think vainly—attempt to prevent by 
I know that my Southern friends, enthusiastic in 
the possession of their three-quarter loss clause, will exclaim at this heresy 


requiring short insurance. 


which assails it ; but let them examine their losses carefully—they will find 
that a three-quarter loss clause never prevented a fire. It has secured many 
an apparent salvage, which, however, like gardening on paper, is only appar- 
ent. The loss paid may be three-fourths the amount of the assured’s claim, 
but three-fourths of the assuredd’s claim may be five-fourths of the actual 
value. If a three-quarter loss clause does not prevent firesand merely secures 
salvaze, the coinsurance clause will do as much and, at the same time, appeal 
to the good sense of the propertyowner as to its fairness, The assured can 
never be made to see the equity of a policy which demands pay for its full 
amount but expressly states that, under no consideration, shall the assured 
I think our Southern friends will 


requiring the keeping of account books ina 


receive more than three-fourths of his loss. 
find that their ‘‘ safe clause,” 
fireproof safe, or their removal to the dwelling house of the assured at night, 
is a greater preventive of fraudulent fires than any three-quarter loss clause 
that can be framed. 
two-thirds of his inventory amount to an over-insuranee of 159 per cent of 
One has only to walk into any store 
or warehouse to see how impossible would be the task, even for an expert 


A shrewd scoundrel can make three-fourths, or even 
true value, if he only chooses to do so. 


dealer in the same line of goods, to discover from nailed up boxes, covered 
bales, corked bottles, or tiered barrels, even an approximate estimate of the 
value of the stock. Two-thirds of the packages may be empty witnesses on 
dress parade. If it be impossible to prevent a designing rogue from deceiv- 
ing us as to his values —and I claim that it is—why should we lose the pre- 
miums on twenty-five per cent of the values cf honest men, who outnumber 
the rascals more than a hundred to one. We must rely for values on the 
good faith, carefulness and intelligence of our agents and inspectors and, in 
no small degree, upon the honesty of the assured himself and his reputation 
for fair dealing. 1 wish distinctly to be understood as saying that—whatever 
my previous utterances on this subject may have been, influenced as I have 
hitherto been by the oldest legends of our business and by the views of abler 
men—lI have reached the conclusion that there is greater safety and more 
profit for us in insuring an honest and careful propertyholder for the full 
value of his property, than in inswiing a dishonest and careless one to the 
limit of one-half his values. I believe that the great problem of our business 
in the next decade will be two-fold—to make sure of a premium for 100 per 
cent of the value of the subject insured, and to make sure of 100 per cent of 
honesty in its owner. This can only be secured by means of an intelligent 
representative of the company on the ground—namely, its local agent. He 
alone can determine the character of the man we insure and keep watch of 
him throughout the term of the policy ; and he should be so paid as to make 
it to his interest to perform both of these all-important tasks. I believe, 
therefore, that the next decade will see either a full coinsurance clause or a 
three-quarter coinsurance clause in every policy. So lax are present methods 
in this respect, especially in towns with good fire departments, that even a 
sixty per cent coinsurance clause, requiring contribution for deficiency below 
that percentage, would be something gained and an improvement. We are 
at present, owing to the shrewdness of policyholders, coached and educated 
as they often are by agents who work against us while drawing our commis- 
sions, estimating our rates upon bricks and mortar and incombustible iron 
beams while actually assuming the risk of plate glass, veneered woods and 
fresco work—more damageable than stocks of millinery goods. 

But in framing our rates with the coinsurance clause we shall need to be 
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careful lest we make too great an allowance for it in an over-estimate of jt 
value. I believe the more ardent exponents of coinsurance greatly over-estj. 
mate its importance. A short investigation will, I think, convince you of this, 
The classes on which we suffer for want of this important princi) le in oyp 
contracts are not, as a rule, farm buildings, dwellings and household furniture, 
which are as frequently over-insured as under-insured ; nor stocks of mer. 
afford to 
run the risk by fire of even twenty-five per cent of value with business done 


chandise—especially in brick buildings—the owners of which canno 


on the present system of credits and small capitals—to do so would be unjus 
to their creditors and unsafe for themselves ; nor are mercantile brick buildings, 
as a rule, under-insured. The risks on which we suffer mest by short insyr. 
ance are public buildings, such as court houses, school houses and churches, 
fireproof structures of modern erection, live stock, frame rows and special 
hazards. If you will examine your business carefully I think you will find 
that about thirty-five per cent of your premium receipts annually are taken on 
dwellings and farm risks ; forty per cent on stocks of merchandise and mer. 
cantile buildings ; about twenty per cent on special hazards, including frame 
rows ; and less than three per cent on public buildings of the class named, 
To the extent that the coinsurance clause would reduce the percentage of loss 
as compared with the amount of the policy on this latter percentage, say 
twenty-five per cent of your business, and only on a small portion of the 
former classes, will it help you and to no greater extent. On a larger percent. 
age of the former classes we practically have the benefit of it already ina 
more or less full insurance. While, therefore, it is important to seure the 
coinsurance clause, especially on certain classes, we cannot afford to reduce 
our rates too liberally in consideration of it, and the underwriter who would 
reduce the rate on all classes twenty-five per cent to secure it, simply does 
not know what he is talking about. On a large portion of three-fourths of 
his business he would be paying for something which he already has, and on 
the remaining one-fourth he would secure a reduction of loss, by contribution, 
from an average percentage of loss of say fifty per cent of the premium to an 
average of say forty-five per cent, or possibly forty per cent. It must be 
remembered that even with a coinsurance clause, losses would still be total in 
all cases of total destruction of value, and on such total losses nothing would 
be saved by the clause. According to these figures there would be a deduc- 
tion of, at the utmost, say twenty per cent of one-fourth of all our 1 psses, or 
about five per cent of the whole amount, and while every dollar of loss saved 
is a net dollar of profit, we should seriously miss twenty-five per cent of our 
entire premium receipts in exchange for it, especially as all of the present ex- 
penses of the business, excepting, possibly, seventeen per cent (commission 
and taxes), on the one-fourth dispensed with, would have to be borne by the 
other three fourths. 

In many localities we need the coinsurance clause without any deduction 
whatever in consideration of it—our rates being already graded for partial, 
not total, losses. While these figures do not enter into very close detail, they 
cannot be called rough estimates, and I think all will pronounce them approxi- 
mately correct, and as over-estimating, not underestimating the value of the 
clause. I trust I am distinctly understood, however. On special hazards, 
frame rows, live stock on farms, and ‘brick public buildings, such as court 
houses, colleges, academies and schools, asylums, hospitals, churches, etc., we 
could well afford an allowance of twenty-five per cent for full or even three- 
quarter coinsurance. This question of the percentage of our losses, which 
are total as compared with the whole number incurred, is fast growing to bes 
most serious one.—/. C. AZoore. 





Reminiscence of H. B. Hyde. 


No. 2 of Haps and Mishaps, a bright little sheet published by A. N Lock- 
wood, president of the Provident Fund Society of New York, and devoted ” 
accident assurance, contains the following anecdote of Henry B. Hyde in an 


“a 


article on ‘‘ Insurance as a profession ”’: 


We may relate an incident hitherto unpublished in which our honored fellow 
citizen, Henry B. Hyde, president of the Equitable Life, is the leading 
figure. Mr. Hyde heiped to rock the cradle of life insurance. He wasi® 
the birth, we may say, and has been a steadfast and useful friend ever since. 
In the pioneer days Mr. Hyde was an insurance solicitor, and a good one. 
He was a member of a club in New York and, like a pushing business — 
he took occasion, once in a while, to work up a little business among ** 
friends at the club. It is said he wrote some good risks. It wasa good ra 
for Mr. Hyde, the club was in no way hurt and the persons insured have - f 
had occasion to regret it. But there were some persons in the club who > 
the old prejudice against insurance men and their business, and compare oo 
made that if Mr. Hyde did not cease to solicit insurance 1n the clu ‘ta 
would have to resign, Their honor was at stake, you see, and this drea 
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business could not be permitted. Whether Mr. Hyde ceased to solicit busi- 
ness at the club is not known, but it is presumed he did, as he is not a man to 
make trouble if it can be avoided. Those persons who entered the complaint 
were themselves good business men and gentlemen, but they had in them the 
prejudice w hich then existed against the insurance solicitor. Happily this has 
long since died out. If this club is still in existence we dare say that Mr. 
Hyde could now have an entire evening of its valuable time to ‘‘ talk insur- 
ance” or any other topic he might elect. Mr. Hyde is one of the men who 
has killed forever the prejudice against his business 





Semi-Annual Meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Tue semi-annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, as 
agreed upon at the last annual meeting, was held on Tuesday of this week in 
the rooms of the New York board in the Mutual Life building. The conven- 
tion was called to order by the president, D. A. Heald, president cf the Home 
Insurance Company of New York. Col. R. B. Beath, secretary of the 
United Firemens Insurance Company, who is the secretary of the board, 
recorded. The calling of the roll showed the following companies repre- 
sented : 

tna, Hartford, by president and assistant secretary ; Alliance, New York, 


by president ; Cincinnati, Ohio, by president ; Citizens, New York, by presi- , 


dent ; City of London, London ; Commerce, Albany, N. Y., by president ; 
Equitable, Providence, RK. I., by president ; Fire Insurance Company County 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, by president ; Firemens, Baltimore, by presi- 
dent; Franklin, Philadelphia, by agency manager ; Franklin, Columbus, O., 
by secretary ; Greenwich, New York, by secretary; Hamburg-Bremen, Ger- 
many, by resident manager; Hanover, New York, by president ; Hartford, 
Hartford, by president ; Home, New York, by president ; Imperial, England, 
by general agent ; Jersey City, New Jersey, by president ; Lancashire, Eng- 
land, by assistant manager; London and Lancashire, England, by Special 
Agent Heaton ; Merchants, Providence, R. I., by president ; National, New 
York, by president ; Northern, England, by resident manager; New York 
Bowery, New York, by assistant secretary ; Orient, Hartford, by president ; 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, by secretary ; Phenix, Brooklyn, N. Y., by pres- 
ident ; Phoenix, Hartford, by vice-president ; Springfield Fire and Marine, 
Springfield, Mass., by treasurer ; United Firemens, Philadelphia, by secretary ; 
Virgii.ia Fire and Marine, Richmond, Va., by president ; National Fire, Hart- 
ford, by president. 

In the absence of J. N. Dunham, president of the Springfield Fire and 
Marine, the treasurer of that company, A. J. Wright, read a paper prepared 
by Mr. Dunham on ‘ 
cussed generally by the managers of the various companies, but no particular 


* Increasing Expenses.” Mr. Dunham's paper was dis- 


action was taken upon it by the board. 

George L. Chase, president of the Hartford Fire, made some remarks 
upon the subject of illegal insurance, which elicited more or less debate, but 
no special action was taken, it being understood that the question of under- 
ground insurance handled by Mr. Chase would be left for the committee on 
legislation and taxation to pay such attention to as might be deemed advis- 
able. 

D. W. C. Skilton, vice-president of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, delivered an interesting address on the ‘‘ Expediency of a sys- 
tem of risk inspection under the auspices of the National Board.” Mr. Skilton 
spoke in the affirmative on this proposition, his remarks inducing a very 
general discussion, resulting in the reference of the address to a committee of 
seven to be appointed by the president, which will report at the next meeting 
of the board. 

James Yereance, president of the Alliance Insurance Association, spoke on 
“Recommendations touching fize departments and water supply.” Ie em- 
bodied the recommendations in his address in two resolutions, which were 
adopted by the board, as follows : 

Resolved, that the executive committee be and are hereby authorized and 
directed to employ acompetent expert to examine into the present condition 
and needs of the fire departments and fire facilities throughout the country, 
and to endeavor to secure the needed improvements; the expenses incurred in 
employing such expert to be limited for salary and traveling expenses to 
$5000 per annum, 

Resolved, that the executive committee be instructed to furnish to all the 
members of the National Board copies of the reports of the expert to be ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the foregoing resolution. 


The following committee of five was on motion appointed to conter with a 
committee of the National Association of Insurance Superintendents and Com- 
missioners to secure the adoption of a uniform blank for all States: Jotham 
Goodnow, president of the Aitna ; George L. Chase, president of the Hart- 
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ford Fire ; George P. Sheldon, president of the Phenix of Brooklyn, and E. 
A. Walton, president of the Citizens of New York. 

The following additional rule concerning the arson fund was adopted : 

RuLE VI—It is to be understood in every case that the executive com- 
mittee cf the board is the sole and final judge as to the right of any claimant 
or of rival claimants as to any reward, and the said committee reserves to itself 
the right to waive or modify at its discretion any of the above requirements, 
its whole concern being that any reward offered by its authority shall be paid 
to the person or persons justly entitled to it. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Lumbermens Insurance Company of Philadelphia has entered 
Minnesota. 

—A young fire underwriter who has had wide experience advertises in an- 
other column for a position. 

—Col. C, E. Thompson of the Connecticut Mutual Life sailed for Europe 
last week for a six months tour. 

—We have received from William Bourne of London a copy of his Handy 
Assurance Manual for 1889-90. 

—The New Orleans Insurance Library Association opened its doors at No. 
7 Camp strect on the first instant. 

—Alexander Ramsay, superintendent of the Canada Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is reported as being seriously ill. 

—J. L. Kerr has resigned the secretaryship of the Manufacturers Life of 
Toronto to engage in the real estate business. 

—Two men were killed by electric shocks in New York city last week. In 
both instances they were at work on the poles. 

—The Savannah Times urges the importance of establishing the position of 
fire marshal, owing to the commonness of incendiarism in that city. 

—What is probably the largest life policy in the State of Kansas, for 
$100,000, was taken out recently by C. M. Condon, a banker of Owego. 

—The New York Accident Insurance Company has received a license to do 
business in Pennsylvania, and negotiations are pending to enter Maryland, 

—The Boston Life Underwriters Association held its first meeting and dinner 
after the summer vacation on October 8. Thirty-five persons were present. 

—A rate-cutting waris in full sway at Kansas City, Mo., the local board 
having suspended rates in order to regain some business from the non-board 
companies. 

—A. W. Hart of Louisville, Ky., general agent of the Southern California 
Insurance Company, was among the callers at THE SPECTATOR office during 
the past week. 

—Advices from Berlin state that on October 12 seventy houses were burned 
in the viliage of Stettin near Wuerzburg. Many persons were injured and a“ 
large number are homeless. 

—The newly-elected officers of the Portland (Me.) Board of Underwriters 
are: Warren Sparrow, president ; Prentiss Loring, vice-president, and T, 5. 
Little, secretary and treasurer. 

—Receivers Brooks and Stedman of the defunct Charter Oak Life Insur- 
ance Company have gone West for the purpose of selling the real estate of 
the company in various sections. 

—Henry V. Ogden, resident secretary at New Orleans of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe, is traveling in Europe. During his absence Clarence F. 
Low will represent him. 

—C. B. Rounds, compact manager at Des Moines, Ia., and Mrs. Allie Ayers 
Penn were married in that city, October 3, at the residence of the bride's 
parents, 510 East 5th street. 

—The officers of the new Keystone Insurance Company of St. Johns, N. 
B., are: President, Sir Leonard Tilley; vice-president, C. W. Weldon, M.P.; 
managing director, Thomas A. Temple ; secretary, E. L.. Temple. 

—The (Old) Peoples Mutual Insurance Company of Elkhart, Ind. appears 
to be prosecuting its peculiar business with unabated activity. A dispatch 
from Angola, Ind., states that the people of that vicinity have been indulging 
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so lavishly in its policies, that the premiums paid to the concern in one town- 
ship alone reach $1200 yearly. 





—The Pennsylvania Insurance Department has had the Home Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Lebanon, Pa., closed up by the court. J. H. Miller 
of Lebanon has been appointed receiver. 

—The Inman steamship City of New York, which was aground at the en- 
trance to New York harbor for several days last week, brought over John W. 
Guiteau, the famous statistician of the Mutual Life. 

—A fire which broke out in Cook's lumber yard at Serpent River, Ont., 
October 12, swept away the whole village of forty buildings and fifty million 
feet of lumber. The losses are estimated at $300,000. 

—W. P. Rogers of Kansas City, general agent for Missouri and Kahsas of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, was shot by a footpad on the 
night of October 4, while about to enter his house, and was dangerously in- 
jured, 

—H. C. Stockdell of Atlanta, general agent of the Phenix of Brooklyn in 
the Southeast, dropped in at THE SPECTATOR office the other day. He 
reports the business of his company in the South as being very good this 
season. 

—The Southern California Insurance Company will remove its business 
offices from Los Angeles to No. 405 California street, San Francisco. There 
are no advices that the company will not maintain its home office at Los 
Angeles. 

—Two out of the three buildings forming G. Ober Sons & Co.'s fertilizer 
factory at Locust Point, Baltimore, were burned October 1o. 
about $260,000. 
tributed. 

—The talked of reinsurance of the policyholders of the Granite State 
Mutual Aid Association of New Hampshire in the Massachusetts Benefit Asso- 
ciation is not to come about, a sufficient number not having applied up to 
October 1, the date fixed. 


The loss is 
The insurance, amounting to about $107,000, is widely dis- 


—At Pittsburgh a Dr. Campbell and H, M. Garfield have been indicted for 
conspiracy in reporting the death of the woman's husband to have been acci- 
dental and thus receiving $5000 life assurance, while it is alleged consumption 
was the real cause of death. 

—The lower hydraulic and Taylor cotten compresses, and five ware- 
houses at Savannah, Ga., with 4090 bales of cotton, were burned on October 
g. The total loss is put at $332,400, of which it is estimated that all but 
about $40,000 was covered by insurance. 


—Last Saturday morning, William G. Abbott, secretary of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died at his home at Hartford. It was 
known that Mr. Abbott was sick, but the serious nature of his illness was not 
generally known until a day or two before his death. 

—The pleasant face of Edgar S. Wilson, secretary and treasurer of the 
Macon Fire Insurance Company, added to the attractions of THE SPECTATOR 
office one day last week. 
his company’s loss ratio last year was only 23.3 per cent. 


Mr. Wilson takes pardonalle pride in the fact that 


—The Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit Association of New York reports 
that since organization in 1872, the association has paid death claims 
amounting to $141,825 and $1175 inannuityclaims. ‘There are 617 members 
and in March last there was a balance of $21,024 in the treasury. 

—The Bamberger & Bloom loss at Louisville has been adjusted for $665,000, 
the insurance amounting to $772,000, The insured originally claimed $740,0co. 
The Armstrong companies, which are interested to the extent of $150,000, 
do not concur in the adjustment, their president desiring to continue inves- 
tigations further. 

—Among the visitors in New York during the past week were Vice-Presi- 
dent McDonald of the Anglo Nevada; J. H. Berger, special agent of the 
Norwich Union; H. C. Boyd of Portland, Ore.; E. E. Potter, secretary of 
the Sun of San Francisco ; W. G. Whilden, Sr., Southern general agent of 
the Continental Insurance Company ; W. E. Rollo, president of the Packers 
and Provision Dealers ; and H. R. Mann, of Mann & Wilson of San Fran- 
cisco. 

—In the case of Emma J. Marks against the Travelers Insurance Company, 
the United States Circuit Court for the district of Colorado has decided that 
riding on the platform of a car for the reason that the assured was affected 
with a nausea or overcome by the heat of the car, is not such voluntary ex- 
posure to unnecessary danger as to release the insurance company from liabil- 
ity. Nor can it be said to be a violation of the rules of the company when 


such rule has become by practice a dead letter. A rule of a corporation 
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within the meanirg of the policy must be one which is known to the policy. 
holder and of force at the time of the alleged violation. 


—Henry W. Eaton, United States manager of the Liverpool and london 
and Globe, will please to accept THE SpecTATOR’S congratulations. That 
good insurance man and plucky and enthusiastic sailor of single-hand yachts 
was last week married to Miss Mima Florence Griffith of Newark. N. 
The many warm friends whom Mr. Eaton has made for himself in New York, 
both in business and private life, will wish him all the happiness which he so 
well deserves, 

—Doctor M. Allen Starr will, in the November Scribner, describe the 
effects of electricity upon the human body. This subject is of special import- 
ance owing to the frequent reports of accidents due to contact with electric 
wires ; to the recent adoption of electricity asa means for executing criminals, 
and to the extravagant claims of the curative powers of electricity in diseases, 
Doctor Starr will draw the line very sharply between the legitimate use of 
electricity and quackery, 

—The withdrawal of the Ztna Insurance Company from the New Hamp. 
shire compact will probably lead toa dissolution of the compact, and compa- 
nies that left that State in a huff will be getting back again. The movement 
of the “Ztna, most probably, has more significance than the mere withdrawal 
from the New Hampshire compact. The /£tna is able to stand alone or go 
alone, and entangling alliances are a hindrance rather than a help to it.— 
Cincinnati Price Current. 

—The Central Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, known as Dr. Talmage's 
Tabernacle, which cost over $200,c00 and contained an organ costing over 
The insurance is 

Liverpool and London and Globe, $33,575; Lib- 
erty, $9445 ; Imperial, $9445 ; Lion, $9445 ; Commercial Union, $20,000; 
Home, $15,000; [fartford, $10,000; London and Lancashire, 
$8057 ; Commercial, $55,000; Northern, London, $10,000. 


$20,000, was destroyed by fire early last Sunday morning. 
distributed as follows: 


Phoenix, 


—The person carrying the largest life insurance in town is probably Hon, 
The next is 
Col. Charles A. Sinclair, who does not fall short of Mr, Jones in the amount 
carried, he having recently taken a $100,000 risk at one time. Nearly all of 
our prominent business men carry good-sized policies, Hon. Marcellus 
Albert Walker, A. W. Walker, H. C. 
Hewitt and Morris C, Foye being among the number.—/ortsmouth (N. H.) 


Frank Jones, who is reported as having upwards of $200,000, 


Eldredge, H. Fisher Eldredge, J. 


Times. 

—At the annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists Association of the 
United States held at the Astor House in New York city last Thursday, the 
Henry W. Smith, J. H C. 
S. Nichols, George W. Hatch, C. M. Ransom, 
The executive committee afterward organized by choosing 


following executive committee was elected: 
Whiting, W. H. Wells, W. 
Franklin Webster. 
C. M. Ransom as chairman, G. W. Hatch as secretary and W. S. Nichols as 
treasurer. At the meeting of the association the following question was dis- 
cussed : ‘‘ What action should be taken by the Insurance Journalists Associa- 
tion of the United States with respect to the Quadri-Centennial Commemo- 
ration ?”’ After some debate Messrs. Fowler, Hine and Ransom were «appointed 
a committee to consider and report on some plan for the celebration of insur- 


ance and insurance journalism in 1892. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—Oscar Lefevre, agent for the Lion Fire, at Boston. 
--G. W. Gregorson, agent for the Mannheim, at Boston. 
—Arnold A. Rand, agent for the Continental, at Boston. 
—<A. Loeb & Sons, agents for the Aurora Fire of Cincinnati, at Chicago 
—G. L Crandall, general agent of the St. Paul German, at New Orleans. 
—Beecher & Benedict, agents of the Northern of London, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—E. O. Rice, special agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas of the St. Paul Ger- 
man. 


—Charles H. J. Bliss, resident agent of the Providence-Washington, at Minne- 
apolis. 

—A. R. Roberts of Dallas, Tex, State agent for the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. 

—Charles Warnicker, agent of the Mannheim, at New Orleans, succeeding J. A. 
Chalaron. 

—A. 8. Smith, Jr., of Aiken, general agent for South Carolina of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. 

—Patterson & Clark of Dallas, agents for Texas for the Imperial Life Insurance 


Company of Detroit. 

—Beardsley & Preston, agents for the Michigan Fire and Marine and Newark 
Fire, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—Kenney & Drewry of Raleigh, State agents for North Carolina of 
ville Fire of Knoxville, Tenn. 


the Knox- 
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Eigency Wants. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 











]NSURANCE OFFICIAL OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, 


accustomed to highest responsibility, is open for temporary engagement, either in the 
Address 





office or in the field. 





ALPHA, care of Tue Srecraror. 








EHM & VAN DEINSE, 


States. 
Institution of Quincy, IIL, should be referred to this office. 





INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, Indianapolis, !nd. Insurance effected in any part of the United 
Correspondence solicited. Applications for the German Insurance and Savings 














ANTED.—POSITION, BY A YOUNG LADY 
who has had considerable experience as bookkeeper and general clerk in Insurance 
Address 


“A.” care THe SpECTATOR, 
P. O, Box 1117, New York, N Y. 





Can operate typewriter. 





Agency Office. 













ANTED.—TWO EXPERIENCED WORKERS OR 


Organizers to take the 


STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Communications confidential. 






N.Y. 





For a leading LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Address 





" care THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
161 La Salle St., 


AUCIDENT INSURANC E AT ACTUAL COST 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WAXTED 


——BY THE" 


“oe E, 









OHN I. 
45 BROADWAY, - - - . 


Georce H. Leonarp. 


INSURANCE 
15 Cortlandt St., and 5 Cotton Exchange Building, N. Y. City ; Radford Building, Yonkers 
Brokers, New York. 
Imperial Insurance Cos., 


Life and Accident Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
companies writing surplus lines. Telephone Call, New 334. 


Chicago, Tl..| ¥- 


information apply to 





ae RANCE BROKER. 
NEW YORK. 


COVINGTON, 





Horace Moopy 


LEONARD & MOODY, 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Members of the Metropolitan Board of Fire Insurance Brokers and Marine Board 
Agents at Yonkers, N. Y., Alliance Ins. Ass'n, N. Y.; Queen and 
London, Eng.; Rochester German Fire Ins, Co., N. ¥Y ; Travelers 
Correspondence solicited from first-class 


SonpuHEIM, Galveston. ’ I, lade: Dallas. 
SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, 


GENERAL STATE AGENTS OF 
HE MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK 
FOR TEXAS. 
GENERAL OFFICES AT DALLAS AND GALVESTON, 





Energetic agents and solicitors wanted for this old and reliable Company. For plans or 


SONDHEIM & REINHARDT, Dallas or Galveston, Tex, 





Provident Fund Society 


Liberal terms to the right men. "Plain ond eqitdite contract with members, 
presenting all the best features of accident insurance. Address 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President, 







65 KILBY STREET, - - - - - - ° 


EORGE H. BINNEY, 
Insurance Agent and Broker, 
BOSTON, 





New England Manager and Local Agent for Leading Fire and Marine In- 
surance Companies. 








280 BROADWAY, NEW Y ORE CITY. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


TO WORK THE 


RENEWABLE TERM PLAN 


— WHICH IS 

















the CHEAPEST, and the FAIREST contract 
of Life Insurance attainable. 





The SAFEST, 





ELSON & RAINE, 


Cc 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 





INSURANCE 





GENERAL 
Agents, Successors to G. D, Raine, Memphis, Tenn., representing North British 
and Mercantile and American companies, including T State « Surplus 


lines placed. Correspondence solicited. 





HAKLES TREDICK. ESTABLISHED 1869. W. C. Bennerr. 
HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention given to 


placing Surplus lines 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Home Office, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. 





Equit 


E. LOWE, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 
e Nos. 31: and 33 Pine Street, New York. Special facilities for placing large lines 


able rates. Reliable companies. 














THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 





OF 





The attention of general agents who wish exclusive control of territory, 
contract direct with the Home Office, and full compensation, so as to be en- 
abled to build up a permanent income, is called to the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 





220 











enamel bnatiemnelt at shevernnnwsi 


FIRE UNDERWRITER, 


La Salle Street, - - - - - - o - CHICAGO 





Any of the following fields can now be obtained by the right men: 
Northern Ohio, Northern Indiana, South Half of Illinois, Eastern and 
Middle Tennessee ; States of Iowa, Dakota, Washington and Territortes of 







H. 


J. STRAIGHT & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. 


Applications for above should be addressed to 


EDGAR H. KELLOGG, 







Estasiisuep A. D. 186s. 


A. LOWELL & CO., INSURANCE. 
e Room sc, 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





E. 





W. Lyman. Cuares L. Buss. 


W. LYMAN & CO., 152 LA SALLE STREET, 
e Chicago. Telephone, 763. 
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J. W. Batch. 
Pres’t. 


W.G ;. 

scy. BOYLSTON OF BOSTON, 
CAPITAL, $557,200.00. ASSETS, $909,878.00. 
EDWIN C. LEWIS, - - - GENERAL AGENT. 


No. 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wm. C. Maite. Cuas. A. VAIL. Frank L, Eastman, 


AGILL, EASTMAN & CO., 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone Nc. 1078. S. W. Cor. La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 





— & WM. A. GOODMAN, 
Insurance Agents, 
144 LA SALLE STREET, 


142 AND 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








T. H. Wesster. E, N. WILey. 
EBSTER & WILEY, SUCCESSORS TO S. M. 
Moore & Co., 168 and 170 La Salle Street. Telephone 1664, ‘* Chicago.’’ Orient 
Insurance Co.; Southern California Insurance Co,; Lion Fire 'surance Co.; Providence- 
Washingto 1 [nsurance Co. 


CapiITAL STOCK, $500,000.00. Net Surp_vs, $418, 358.07. 


MERICAN STEAM BOILER INS. CO. OF N. Y. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
Rooms 318, 319, 320 and 321 Pheenix Building, Cuicaco, ILL. 
THACHER & VOIGHT, - - - - ro 
J D. Murpny, Chief Inspector. 


Managers 


Telephone, 1459. 





Geo. W. MonTGoMEry. M. L, C. FUNKHOUSER. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE 

Agency, 177 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Agents for American Ins, Co., Newark; 

Firemens Ins. Co., Newark; Standard Fire Ins. Co., New York; Fidelity and Casualty. 
Co., New York. Fire, Plate Glass, Bonds of Suretyship. Telephone 303. 








DOLPH LOEB & SON, INSURANCE AGENCY, 

170 La Salle St., Chicago. Royal Insurance Co., of Liverpool; Rochester German 

Insurance Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Co., of New York; 
Peoples Insurance Co., of New York ; German Fire Insurance Co., of Pittsburgh. 


A. D. 1848. 


HIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. OF LE ROY, 
Ohio. E. M. CONDIT, General Agent, 208 La Salle St., Chicago. 





Prominent Brokers at Chicago. 








W W. BROWN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


504 and 506 The Rookery, Chicago. Reference, Chicago National Bank. 


E. GILPIN, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 
e Rooms 450, 452 and 454 Rookery Building, Chicago. References: Metropolitan 
National Bank. R.G. Dun & Co. The Bradstreet Co. 


T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE INSURANCE, 
e@ 33 and 35 Major Block, Nu. 149 La Salle Street, Chicago. Special facilities for 
placing large lines on all classes of insurable property. 








RED P. BUELL & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


agents, 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, make a specialty of placing surplus lines for 
responsible agents throughout the country. References if required. 








OF ELKHART, INDIANA, 
Manufacturers Insurance at Actual Cost. 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 
Hon. C. G. Conn, Manf. of Band Instr., Elkhart, Ind., and Worcester, Mass. Vice-President. 
A. R. Suroyver, of Elliott, Shroyer & Co., Logansport, In President. 
Toun B. Faucknor, Underwriter . . ’ Secretary. 
E. A. Jacks, President Niles Paper Mill Co., Niles, Mich reasurer. 
Hon. H. H. FrAncis.......--.-.. Editor Despatch, Michigan City, Ind., and State Senator. 
. St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, Ind. 
Reterences by Permission: First National Bank, “ ry) 





NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, CA. 


LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS: 
M. H. Hecht, 


W. H. Dimond, 
Wm. Macdonald. 


Z. P. Cuark, Secretary. 
MILLS & FORD, General Agents, 33 Pine SrreeT, New York. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Dakota, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


Chas S. Neal, 


JF. Bizel J. B. Haggin, E. E. Eyre, 
. F, Bigelow, 


. W. Mackay, 
L W. F. Whittier, J. M. Donahue, 


ouis Sloss, 


AA ANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INS. Co. 


OF BATAVIA, ILL. 
Secretary's Office, 175 La Salle St., 
OFFICERS: 
President. Se nn Vice-President, 
Tre isurer. Ns ee RR aw acswerecicewce Secretary, 
DIRECTORS: 

A. M. Bartey, C. C. Washburn Mill Co 
Joun M. Brown, Sec. and Treas. Calumet Iron and Steel Co. 
Austin CRUvVER, President Marinette Iron Works Co 
C. M. CKARNLEY, Secretary Chicago Anderson Pressed Brick C 
H. C. Dowpn, Sec. and Treas. Pine Lake Iron Co 
Ne st I oe  — cnaumioéeinapunmsacuaaell Aurora, Ill. 
Geo. T. Farmer, Underwriter Chicago, Ill, 
ALonzo GEorGE, President Second National Bank Aurora, Ill, 
H. D. Nicuots, Western Agent H. Diston & Sons__.............-.------- Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. J. RoGrrs, Sec. and Treas. Appleton Paper and Pulp Co --- Appleton, Wis, 
Tas. A. Sexton, Cribben, Sexton & Co Chicago, Ill. 
H. O. SHeparp, H. O. EE EEE Chicago, Ill. 
OHN S. VAN Nortwick, Sec. and Treas. Van Nortwick Paper Co Batavia, Ill, 
Vu. M. Van Nortwick, Vice-Pres. Van Nortwick Paper Cc Batavia, Ill. 
D. S. Wacner, Underwriter... ...............- di ae eS Eau Claire, Wis. 


Incorporated Feb. 28, 1889. Chicago. 


Wo. M. Van Nortwick 
Joun S. Van Nortwick 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Il, 





SECURE ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL Cost, 


MERICAN MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION 


OF NASHVILLE, - - 
OFFICERS : 


Gerorce M. Jackson.......- of Orr, Jackson & Co., President. 


TENN. 


Cuas. S. CLARK Vice-President and Director of Agencies. 
W. F. Banc, Jr., Ass’t Cashier First Nat’] Bank-.- 


W. J. Jounson 


Treasurer. 


ecretary and General Manager. 


General and Local Agents Wanted. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO GOOD AGENTS. 


T. Jossetyn, Sec. 


J. PoppLeron, Pres. Ss. 
H. W. Yares, Treas. 


A. 
J. J. Brown, Vice-Pres. 


HE OMAHA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF OMAHA, NEB. 
Paid Up Capital, - - - 


A Solid Nebraska Company. 


$100,000. 
FIRE, LIGHTNING AND TORNADO INSURANCE. 


DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Gannett. 
H. W. Yares. 
N. A. Kuxn. 


A. J. PoppLeron, 
J. H. Micrarp. 
Wm. WALLACE. 


C. D. Woopworth. J. J. Brown. 
J. S. Cotuins. S. T. JosseLyy. 
E. L.. Stone. 


ORTH PACIFIC INSURANCE CO. 


OF TACOMA, WASH. 





Subscribed Capital, $500,000. Paid in Capital, $125,000. 


The Stockholders of this Company comprise over sixty of the leading busi- 
ness men of Tacoma. 

Surplus lines written on acceptable risks. 

Applications for insurance and for statements and lists of stockholders must 


be addressed to 
E. T. MARSHALL & CO., 


149 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Rmployers’ Liability Assurance Corp'n, 


LIMITED, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 
The original and Leading Liability Company of the World. 


DEPOSITED IN UNITED STATES, €550,000.CO. 





Policies issued giving full protection to Employers against loss by claims from 
Employees on account of Accidents. 


Employers with pay rolls of $70,000,000.00 already covered in the 
United States. Also, insures Owners of Buildings for a nominal 
Premium azainst Claims and Law Suits arising from 


ELEVATOR ACCIDENTS. 


PREMIUMS INCLUDE INSPECTION. 





ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, - si 
Managers for the United States. 


Boston, Mass. 





KIRBY & DWIGHT, General Agents for State of New York, 


st CEDAR STREET, NEw York. 


STEADY GROWTH BY CAREFUL METHODS 


LEADING FEATURES: 


Reasonable rates for those of moderate means. 








Policies with paid-up value. 
Incontestable after three years. 
Cost reduced after the fifth year. 
Risks carefully selected. No restrictions as to travel. 
Openness of our affairs. Tontine Club Policies. 

Regular and Whole Life Policies. 


THE BANKERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ ALLIANCE 


OF NEW YORK, 


For the Insuring of Lives on a Level Premium Plan. 


Easy payments. 
Losses paid promptly and in full, 
Careful management. 


NATHAN FOBES, President. 
EDWARD H. BETTS, Vice-Pres'’t. I. L. V. LEWIS, Treasurer. 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secrerany, 165 aso 167 BROADWAY, WEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





INCORPORATED IN 1865. 


GERMAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


Cash Capital 
Liabilities 1,760,75 3.00 
355,822.00 


Assets, meaty S, WN. ii Sisiaascscens -- 2,316,575.00 


WM. TREMBOR, Secretary. M. HETTINGER, President. 





ERNON INS. AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS. 
CAPITAL, - £ «a © @ 


AND 


INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 
INDIANAPOLIS, - - - + - - += «= INDIANA, 





Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CC: 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 
PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve, Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop Acents. 
Address CHartes T. Hopper, Secy. 





HE EQUITABLE ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DOES A STRICTLY ACCIDENT BUSINESS ONLY 


Parp-up Casu CapitaL, $100,000. 


Special Indemnity for Loss of Sight or Limbs. 


GEORGE FISHER, President. 
H. N. RENO, Secretary. 


J. R. MURDOCH, Vice-President. 
J. F. HESSER, Manager R. R. Dept. 


HE UNION MUTUAL ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner La Salle and Adams Streets, 
CHICAGO. 





The Largest, Most Progressive, and the Best Accident Company 
ever Organized in the West. 


GOOD CONTRACTS MADE WITH FIRST-CLASS MEN, 


Ex-Gov. JOHN M HAMILTON, Pres. T. N. McCAULEY, Sec. and Gen. Man, 








Or MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, 28 to go NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager. 
ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES, - - - $1,188,794 


NIACARA 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


CaAsH CAPITAL, $500,000.00. CAsH ASSETS, $2,237,492.00 
Operating Under the New York Safety Fund Law. 





West Pottock, Sec. Peter Notman, Pres. 


Western Department, 1. S, BLacKWELDER, Manager, Chicago, IIl, 
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WHAT WE OFFER 


TO RELIABLE, ACTIVE AGENTS : 


GOOD TERRITORY IN INDIANA, MISSOURI, NORTH CARO- 
LINA, KENTUCKY, ALABAMA, MINNESOTA 
AND NEW YORK. 
FIRST-CLASS REMUNERATIVE COMMISSION CON- 
TRACTS TO THE RIGHT MEN. 


Expenses Guaranteed while Establishing Agencies. 


WRITE FOR TERMS BEFORE SIGNING ELSEWHERE. 
PLAN PUSHES ITSELF. 
STEADILY GAINING POPULARITY. 


Wrote nearly four times the amount of new business in first six months of 
1889 that it wrote in corresponding period of 1888. 


CHARTERED BY THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 


‘Has placed itself where few companies stand to-day as regards equity 
of plan and reliability of management.”—Gro. D, ELDRIDGE, Editor Guard- 


ian. 


Manager for New York State, J. HARMAN ASHLEY, 32 Liberty Street, New York, 


For full particulars address 


The Connecticnt Indemnity Association, 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
V. L. SAWYER, President. E. A. WRIGHT, Secretary. 


LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 


William and Cedar Streets, New York. 











‘ainsuy pue 








Plate Glass Windows Must be Cleaned. 
Accidents Must Happen 
BPIS BJeS 94} UO aq 0} Ysog SI 3] 








ERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


STATEMENT JULY st, 1889. 
ASSETS. 


Reserve for losses under adjustment - 
Net surplus 


Total 


Increase in Assets since January 1 

Increase in reinsurance since January 1 

Gain in Surplus since January 1 

RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, President. HUGO SCHUMANN, Vice-President 
CHARLES RUYKHAVER, Secretary. 





INCORPORATED 18832. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
THE COUNTY OF PHILA. 
OrFiceg, 110 South Fourth St. 
Cash Capital, - - - « $400,000.00 
Assets, - - - 806,506.70 
Net Surplus, - - 155,384.64 


JAMES N. STONE, President. 
JACOB NAYLOR, Vice-President. 
CHARLES R. PECK, Secretary and Treasurer, 
FRANK M. CRITTENDEN, Ass'’t Secretary. 


NGLO-NEVADA 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Or San Francisco, CAL. 


LOUIS SLOSS, President. WM. MACDONALD, Vice-President 





DIRECTORS: 
. W. Mackay, Chas. S. Neal, M. H. Hecht, J. B. Haggin, EE. E. Eyre, 
ouis Sloss, J. F. Bigelow, W. H. Dimond, W. F. Whittier, J. M. Donahue, 
Wm. Macdonald. 
Z. P. Cxiark, Secretary. 
MILLS & FORD, General Agents, 33 Pine Street, New York. 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. 
S. T. COLLINS, Manager Western Branch, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Dakota, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = $1,000,000. 


Insures against Losses by Fire, Windstorms, Tornadoes, Cyclones and Lightning. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 195 BROADWAY. 


GEORGE P. SHELDON, President. 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Vice-President. 
GEORGE INGRAHAM, 2d Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
CHARLES C. LITTLE, Assistant Secretary. 


Western and Southern Department, Phenix Building, Chicago, Ill., T. B. Burcu, General 
ent. 
South Eastern Department, H. C. Srocxpe.t, General Agent, Atlanta, Ga. ae 
j. % - ai General Agent, Eastern Department and Middle States. Office in New 
ork. 











E. F. Spence, President. | D. E. Mixgs, Secretary. 
J. R. Toserman, Vice-President. F. C. Howes, Treasurer. 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA INS. CO. 
(FIRE) 
OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A. W. Hart, General Agent for Missouri, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
Sherley Building, 126 East Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


HE GENERAL FIRE INS. COMPANY 
(MUTUAL) 
OF NEW YORK, 


Will offer special, unusual advantages to agents and brokers. 
EDWARD A. SWAIN, President. 








ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST 
ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


-——BY THE 


Provident Fund Society 


Liberal terms to the right men. Plain and equitable contract with members 


presenting all the best features of accident insurance. Address 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President, 
280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





